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OR, COMPENDIUM OF 
RELIGIOUS, MORAL, § PHILOSOPHICAL KNOWLEDGE. 


JUNE, | IN SAVAGE LIFE, ARE puertrors OF BOOKS.”’ [1821. 


MONTHLY OBSERVATIONS, 


With a Catalogue of all. really British 
Plants, as they come into Flower. 


JUNE. 


Tue weather in this month is com- 
monly fine, but often showery; and 
when there has been no storm about 
the vernal equinox, it may be expect- 
ed to be stormy. The effects of this 
are soon felt by vegetable ; 
fruit, which had acquired a sufficient 
size to afford the hope of approaching 
plenty, is in a short time destroyed ; 
the corn, which sometime in the month 
comes into bloom, is considefably in- 
jured ; and theshay, which is ripening 
fast, is either beaten to the ground as 
it stood, or is soaked, and its nutritive 
properties injured, by the continued 
rain, after it is mowed. In favour- 
able seasons the Weather is warm, 
and shade and water are welcome to 
cattle ; oxen, in particular, resort to 
the river and pond, both to cool their 
bodies and to escape the attacks of 
noxious insects, more especiallythe 
Gadfly, which does net choose to-fol- 
low them there. The tail is of great 
use on these occasions ; and men have 
not yet judged. it proper to deprive 
horned cattle of its protection; but 
the horse is left to run the pasture, 
where frequently shelter is impossible 
to be obtained, exposed to these small 
but tormenting enemies, without that 
defence which Nature had bestowed. 
The inhabitants of South America, 
where horses are bred in immense 
multitudes, are more considerate ; and 
permit this useful animal to enjoy all 
the advantage which it can possibly 
derive from its full length of tail. Few 
changes take place in the feathered 
race in June. All seem busy about 
one object, the raising, feeding, and 
protecting their young. The Hen 
marches about with new cares and 
undaunted courage, at the head of a 
numerous brood ; attacking with spirit 
the dog or horse, that approaches too 
near, but crying in agonizing notes 
No. 28.—VoL. Ill. 


at the distant appearance of a Kite. 
The last-named bird, actéated by 
love to its own offspring, pounces on 
the unconscious chickensw they 
are feeding in the midst Of the chil- 
dren of the village ; and notwithstand- 
ing their noise, and the opposition of 
the parent, carries them safely off. 
Cockchaffers (Scarabzeus Melolontha) 
make their appearance, sometimes in 
such numbers as to be a nuisance. 
They feed on the leaves of trees, where 
they lie concealed through the day ; in 
the evening they take wing and fly, 
apparently without being able to sce 
far before them, against any object 
that Gomes in their way. ey are 
a principal food of the Goatsucker, 
(Caprimulgus Europzus) a bird that 
has much the same habits as the Swal- 
low tribe, save that it flies hy night. 
It makeS-a very harsh and disagree- 
able noise late in the evening, as it 
stands perched on a tree, with its 
head lower than its tail. Insects 
abound in incalculable varicties, Their 
use in the economy of nature appears 
to be, to devour the offal of nature in 
all her kingdoms, except the mineral ; 
bodies which the heat of the season 
would soon convert into putrefaction, 
rise again into life, though in another 
form ; and the long line of being never 
ends. Some of them pierce the solid 
timber, and bring on a decomposition, 
which might otherwise have been de- 
layed for many centuries. They them- 
Selves serve for food, either of one 
another, or of the higher order of 
animals. Most insects of the Moth 
kind, (Phalena) fly by night; and 
lie concealed by day in such 1 wang as 
they were able to select. Those co- 
lours and figures, which, as the work- 
manship of the Almighty painter, we 
find so worthy of admiration, are then 
more than an ornament to their pos- 
sessors: some are figured like mouldy 
spots which we see on walls; some 
are yellow, brown, or white; and may, 
even on close examination, be mis- 
taken for patches of lichen, decayed 
leaves, or dried sticks, They thus 
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escape the observation of their ene- 
mies, until the evening again enables 
them to move with safety. The 
Death’s-head Sphinx is one of the 
most extraordinary of these insects ; 
it measures about six inches from the 
int of one wing to that of the other ; 
and is distinguished by a figure on 
the back, that closely resembles the 
head which is given to the figure of 
death and from this, and being no 
common insect,;'as well as from its 
squeak*when injured, ‘a sound which 
resembles that of a mouse, it has 
been regarded by the superstitious as 
an illomen. But it appears to be a 
harmless creature, except that when 
it abounds, as in particular seasons it 
has been known to do, it is found to 
eg honey from the beehives; and 
uber observed, that it was able to 
effect this without injury to itself, by 
keeping the bees quict through a 
sound it uttered, which resembled the 
sound made by the Queen Bee. An- 
other species of Hawkmoth (Sphinx 
Stellatarum) flies by day, from flower 
to flower, but never alights on them, 
but extracts the honey by means of 
its long proboscis, while onithe wing. 
The beautiful colours of this insect 
glittering in the sun, dazzle the eyes; 
and moving as it does with great swift- 
ness, it has acquired the name of 
Humming-bird Hawkmoth. Grass- 
hoppers chirp in every tuft of grass ; 
and the Cricket leaves its place of re- 
fuge under the kitchen grate, to wan- 
der through the streets, which, during 
the night, it renders lively with its 
merry note. Cats destroy numbers 
of these creatures. Sea fish now 
abound: 
The sounds and seas, each creek and bay, 
With fry innumerable swarm, and shoals 
Of fish, that with their fins and shining scales, 
Glide under the green wave, in sculls that oft 
Bank the mid sea; part single or with mate 
Graze the sea-weed their pasture, and thro’ 
‘ groves 
OF coral stray; or ing with quick e 
Shew to the ther wav'd coats d with 


The Garpike and Skipper (Esox 


Bellone & E. Saurus) arrive from 
warmer latitudes; and the latter is 
seen to rise as it is pursued by fish 
of prey, fly twenty or thirty feet, dip 
into the tide, and mount again, some- 
what after the manner of the Flying- 
Fish (Exocoetus); but the effect is ac- 
complished only by the force of the 
tail and dorsal fins, aid not by the 


pectorals, as in that fish. That deli- 
cate fish, the Surmullet, also arrives ; 
there are two species of them known 
on the British coasts, the striped, and 
common red Surmullet; but their 
habits are similar ; they keep near the 
bottom, but pass from the Atlantic 
ocean towards shallower water near 
the surface, and are taken at twenty 
leagues from land, in nets spread for 
Mackarel. They reach the shore about 
Midsummer, and continue to be taken 
until Michaelmas. When there is suf- 
ficient; water in the rivers, the Salmon 
Peat (Salmo Eriox) advances towards 
the fountain head to deposit its spawn. 
This fish is taken at the distance of 
sixty miles from land, yet is said 
to return to the same river to breed. 
Animals of the natural order of Mol- 
lusea, now abound; and particularly 
the Medusa genus, which is seen 
slowly floating, like masses of jelly, 
at different depths in the sea. They 
are, however, capable of moving with 
some degree of activity, by means of 
their crenated marginal membrane. 
Fishermen believe, that when in plenty, 
they indicate a favourable season of 
Mackarel. The earliest summer fruits 
now appear very_seasonably. First 
Strawberries, and then Cherries, are 
brought to market ; and the gardener 
is on the watch, to prevent the Spar- 
row from having more than his share. 
Come into flower in June :—Enchan- 
ter’s Nightshade, Circza lutetiana ; 
Pale Butterwort, Pinguicula vulgaris ; 
English Clary, Salvia verbenaca; Red 
Valerian, V. rubra; Marsh Valerian, 
V. dioica ; Great Valerian, V. officin- 
alis; Stinking Iris, I. foetidissima ; 
Black Bog-rush, Schoenus nigricans ; 
Marsh Club-rash, Scirpus palustris ; 
Small Scabious, Scabiosa columbaria ; 
Blue Sherardia, S. arvensis; Small 
Woodroff, Asperula cynanchica; Up- 
right Marsh, and Wall Bedstraw, Ga- 
lium erectum & anglicum ; Wild Mad- 
der, Rubia peregrina; Greater Plan- 
tain, Plantago major; Hoary Plan- 
tain, P. media; Ribwort Plantain, P. 
lanceolata; Buckthorn Plantain, P. 
coronopus; Bastard Pimpernel, Cen- 
tunculus minimus; Great Burnet, 
Sanguisorba officinalis; Dogwood, 
Cornus sanguinea; Dwarf Cornel, C. 
succica; Pellitory, Parietaria officina- 
lis; Common Ladies’ Mantle, Alche- 
milla vulgaris; Parsley Piert, Alche- 
milla Arvensis ; Close-leaved shining, 
and curled Pondweed, Potamogeton 
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densum, iuecens, & crispum; Flat- 
stalked Pondweed, P. compressum ; 
Mouse-ear Scorpion Grass, Myosotis 
scorpioides ; Common Alkanet, An- 
chusa officinalis ; Common and green- 
leaved Hound’s-tongue, Cynoglossum 
officinale & sylvaticum; Borage, 
Borago officinalis ; Blue Viper’s Bu- 
gloss, Echium vulgare; Small Bu- 
gloss, Lycopsis arvensis; Bird’s-eye 
Primrose, Primula farinosa; Buck- 
bean, Menyanthes trifoliata ; Feather- 
foil, Hottonia palustris ; Moneywort, 
Lysimachia nummularia ; Scarlet Pim- 
pernel, Anagallis arvensis; Small 
Bindweed, Convolvulus arvensis; Ja- 
cob’s Ladder, Polemoniam coeruleum ; 
ivy-leaved Bellflower, Campanula he- 
deracea; Sheep’s Bit, Jasione mon- 
tana; Deadly Nightshade, Atropa 
belladonna; Woody Nightshade, So- 
Janum duleamara; Garden Night- 
shade, S. nigrum ; Woodbine, Loni- 
cera periclymenum; Black Saltwort, 
Glaux maritima; Small and Great 
Hartwort, Tordylium officinale & maxi- 
mum; Small Bur Parsley, Caucalis 
daucoides ; Wild Carrot, Daucus ca- 
rota; Hemlock, Coniam maculatum ; 
Sea Sulphurwort, Peucedanum offi- 
cinale; Sualphurwort Water Drop- 
wort, GEnanthe peucedanifolia; Cori- 
ander, Coriandrum sativum; Water 
Hemlock, Phellandrium aquaticum; 
Shepherd’s Needle, Scandix pecten 
veneris; Garden Chervil, 8. cerefo- 
lium; Rough Chervil, .Cherophyllum 
temulentum; Masterwort, Impera- 
toria Ostruthium ; Carraway, Carum 
carui; Water Elder, Viburnum opu- 
lus ; Common Elder, Sambucus nigra ; 
Bladdernut Tree, Staphylea pinnata ; 
Blue Flax, Linum perenne; Purging 
Flax, L. catharticum; Chive Garlic, 
Allium schenoprasum; Spiked Star 
of Bethlehem, Ornithogalum pyre- 
naicum; Mountain Spiderwort, An- 
thericum serotinum; Narrow-leaved 
Solomon’s Seal, Convallaria verticil- 
lata; Sweet Flag, Acorus calamus; 
Curled Dock, Rumex crispus; Moun- 
tain Sorrel, R. digynus: Common 
Sorrel, R. acetosa; Sheep’s Sorrel, 
R. acetosella; Star-headed Water 
Plantain, Alisma damasonium ; Al- 
pine Willow Herb, Epilobiwn alpi- 
num ; Whortleberry and Cranberry, 
Vaccinium vitis idea & oxycoccus ; 
Heath, Erica vulgaris ; Lrish Heath, 
E. dabeoci ; Snakeweed, Polygonum 
bistorta ; Alpine Bistort, P. vivifa- 
yuu ; Black Bindweed, P, conyolyu- 


lus; Flowering Rash, Butomus um- 
bellatus; Yellow Bird’s Nest, Mono- 
trapa hypopitys; Marsh Andromeda, 
A. polifolia ; Red-berried trailing Ar- 
butus, A. uva ursi; Hairy Saxifrage, 
Saxifraga stellaris ; London Pride, 8. 
umbrosa; Alpine Brook Saxifrage, S. 
rivularis; Tufted Alpine Saxifrage, 
S. cespitosa; Musky Alpine Saxi- 
frage, S. Moschata; Mountain Pink, 
Dianthus cesivs; Berry-bearingChick- 
weed, Cucubaias vaccifer; Variegat- 
ed Catchily, Silene quinque’vulnera ; 
Nottingham Catchifly, S. nutans ; Moss 
Campion, S.acaulis ; Glaucous Marsh 
Stitchwort, ‘Stellaria glauca; Bog 
Stitehwort, 5. uliginosa; Alpine Stitch- 
wort, S. cerastoides; Sea Sandwert, 
Arenaria peploides; Thyme-leaved 
Sandwort, A. serpyllifolia ; Sea Spur- 
rey Sandwort, A. marina ; Fine-leaved 
Sandwort, A. tenuifolia; Common 
Navelwort, Cotyledon umbilicus; 
Greater Yellow Navelwort, €. lutea ; 
Thick-leaved Stonecrop, Sedum da- 
syphyllum ; Wallpepper, S. acre ; In- 
sipid Stonecrop, S. sexangulare; 
Hairy Stonecrop, S. villosum ; Corn 
Cockle, Agrostemma githago ; Ragged 
Robin, Lychnis floscuculi; Alpine 
Chickweed,Cerastium alpinum; Broad 
leaved rough Chickweed, C. tatifo- 
lium ; Common Agrimony, Agrimonia 
cupatoria ; Irish Spurge, Euphorbia 
hyberna ; ‘Meadow Sweet, Spira uli- 
naria ; White Dog Rose, ‘Apple Rose, 
Downy-leaved Dog Rose, and Sweet 
Briar, Rosa arvensis, villosa, tomen- 
tosa, & rubiginosa ; Hiptree, R. ca- 
nina; Dewberry, Stonebramble, and 
Cloudberry, Rubus cesius, saxatilis, 
& chamezmorus; Shrubby Cinque- 
foil, Silverweed, Strawberry-flowered 
Cinquefoil, Hoary Cinquefoil, and 
common Creeping Cinquefoil, Poten- 
tilla fraticosa, anserina, rapestris, ar- 
gentea, & reptans ; Common and trail- 
ing Tormentil, Tormentilla officinalis 
& reptans; Water Avens, Geum ri- 
vale; Marsh Cinquefoil, Comarum 
palustre; Long rough-headed, and 
smooth-headed Poppy, Papaver arge- 
mone & dubium; Corn Poppy, P. 
Rheas ; Yellow Poppy, P. Cambri- 
cum; Ledum-leaved Cistus, C. ledi- 
folius ; White Mountain Cistus, C. 
polifolius; Field Larkspur, Delphi- 
num consolida; Alpine and: Lesser 
Meadow Rue, Greater Meadow Rue, 
Thalictrum alpinum, minus, & majus ; 
Lesser Spearwort, Ranunculus flam- 


mula; Pale Hairy Crawfoot, R, hirsu- 
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tus; Creeping Crowfoot, R. repens ; 
Upright Meadow Crowfoot, R. acris; 
Corn Crowfoot, R. arvensis; Corn 
Mint, Mentha arvensis; Yellow Rat- 
tle, Rhinanthus crista galli; Marsh 
Lousewort,Pedicularis palustris ; Pas- 
ture Lousewort, P. sylvatica; Yellow 
Toadflax, Antirrhinum linaria; Least 
Snapdragon, A. minus; Foxglove, 
Digitalis purpurea; Greater Broom- 
rape, Orobanche inajor ; Cress Rocket, 
Vella annua; Gold of Pleasure, Alys- 
sum sativum; Narrow-leav’d Pepper- 
wort, Lepidium ruderale; Penny 
Cress, Thiaspi arvense; Common 
Hairy Mithridate Mustard, T. cam- 

stre & hirtum; Alpine Shepherd’s 

urse, T. alpestre; Swine’s Cress, 
-Coronopus ruellii ; Lesser W art-cress, 
C. didyma; Sea Rocket, Bunias ca- 
kile ; Water Cress, Sisymbrium nas- 
turtium ; Creeping Water Rocket, S. 
sylvestre; Annual Water Rocket, S. 
terrestre; Great Water Rocket, S. 
amphibium; Dwarf Sea Rocket, S. 
monense ; Hedge Mustard, Erysimum 
officinale ; Alpine Rock Cress, Arabis 
hispida; Perfoliate Cabbage, Bras- 
sica orientalis; Field Cabbage, B. 
campestris ; White and Common Mus- 
tard, Sinapis alba & nigra; Wild 
raphanistrum ; 


Radish, Raphanus 
Hemlock Stork’s Bill, Erodium cicu- 


tarium; Muscovy, E. moschatum; 
Wood Geranium,G. sylvaticum; Crow- 
foot-leaved Geranium, G. pratense; 
Small-flowered Geranium, G. pusil- 
lum; Round-leaved Geranium, G. ro- 
tundifolium ; Long-stalked Geranium, 
G. columbinum ; Dwarf Mallow, Mal- 
via rotundifolia; Ramping Fumi- 
tory, Fumaria capreolata; White- 
climbing Fumitory, F. claviculata; 
Milkwort, Polygala vulgaris; Rest- 
harrow, Ononis arvensis; Kidney 
Vetch, Anthyllis vulneraria; Yellow 
-Lathyrus, L. aphaca; Hairy-flowered 
Yellow Vetch, Vicia bybrida; Smooth 
Tare, Ervum tetraspermum; Hairy 
Tare, E. hirsutum; Saintfoin, He- 
dysarum onobrychis; Sweet-milk 
Vetch, Astragalus glycyphyllos ; Pur- 
.ple Mountain Milk Vetch, A. hypo- 
glottis ; Sulphur-coloured Trefoil, Tri- 
folium ochroleucum; and six other 
species; Lucerne, Medicago sativa; 
Hairy St. John’s Wort, Hypericum 
hirsutum; Yellow Goat’s Beard, Tra- 
gopogon pratensis; Bristly Oxtongue, 
Picris echioides; Marsh Dandelion, 
Leontodon palustre ; Stinking Hawk’s- 
beard, Crepis foetida ; Smooth Hawk’s- 


beard, C. tectorum; Rough Hawk’s- 
beard, C. biennis; Swine’s Succory, 
Hyoscris minima ; Smooth Cat’s-Ear, 
Hypocheris glabra; Long-rooted 
Cat’s-Ear, H. radicata; Nipplewort, 
Lapsana communis; Spear Thistle, 
Carduus lanceolatus; and three other 
kinds; Carline, Carlina vulgaris; 
Mountain Cudweed, Gnaphalium dioi- 
cum; Inelegant Ragwort, Senecio 
squalidus ; Marsh Groundsel, 8. aludo- 
sus; Marsh Fleawort, Cineraria palus- 
tris; White Oxeye, Chrysanthemum 
leucanthemum ; Yellow Oxeye, C. se- 
getam; Common Feverfew, Pyre- 
thrum parthenium; Corn and Stink- 
ing Chamomile, Anthemis arvensis & 
cotula; Milfoil, Achillea millefolium ; 
Black Knapweed, Centaurea nigra; 
Butterfly Orchis, O. bifolia; Dwarf 
Orchis, O. ustulata; Spotted Palmate 
Orchis, O. maculata; Aromatic Or- 
chis, O. conopsea; Frog Satyrion, 
Satyrium viride; White Satyrion, 
S. atbidum ; Coral-rooted Ophrys, O. 
corallorhiza ; Ovate Ophrys, OU. ovata; 
Musk Ophrys, O. monorchis; Green- 
man Ophrys, O. anthropophora; Fly 
Ophrys, O. muscifera; Ladies’ Slip- 
per, Cypripedium calceolus; White 
Hellebore, Serapias grandiflora ; Nar- 
row-leaved Helleborine, S. ensifolia ; 
Purple Helleborine, S. rubra; Three 
species of Duckweed, Lemna; Lesser 
Reedmace, Typha angustifolia; Flea 
Carex, C. pulicaris ; and fifteen other 
species; Plantain Shoreweed, Litto- 
rella lacustris ; Roman Nettle, Urtica 
pilalifera; and small and great Nettle, 
U. urens & dioica; Bryony, Tamus 
communis; Spreading halberd-leaved 
and narrow-leaved Orache, Atriplex 
patula & angustifolia; Forty species 
of Grass, (Phalaris, Panicum, Phleum, 
Alopecurus, Milium, Agrostis, Aira, 
Holeus, Melica, Poa, Dactylis, Fes- 
tuca, Bromus, Avena, Lagurus, Ely- 
mus, Hordeum, & Tritieum gencra) 
come into blossom in June. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND TIMES 
OF LEONARDO ARETINO. 
( Continued from col. 426. ) 

In these circumstances, the cardi- 
nals experienced great difficulty, in 
determining what steps it would be 
most advisable to take. If they de- 
clined the election, they had reason to 
dread seditien on the part of the Ro- 
man populace, and deceit on the part 
of Benedict; and if they proceeded 
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to nominate a pontiff, they were pain- 
fully uncertain as to his future deter- 
minations. At length, they adopted 
the opinion of that party who advised 
them to elect a pontiff, but to bind 
him, by a most weighty obligation, to 
vacate the pontifical chair in case of 
the abdication of his rival. When 
they had entered the conclave with 
this intention, there arrived in Rome 
Giovanni dei Dominici, the ambas- 
sador of the Florentine republic. At 
his request, the window of the con- 
clave was opened, contrary to all pre- 
cedent, and he was permitted to ad- 
dress the fathers. The substance of 
his speech was, that he was sent by 
the Florentine people to exhort the 
cardinals to forbear from proceeding 
to the election, as such forbearance 
was the most certain way of effecting 
anunion. This practised orator, en- 
larging upon the above-mentioned 
topic with great eloquence, appeared 
to make a considerable impression 
upon the fathers, who were of them- 
selves much inclined to his opinion. 
They, however, answered, that as they 
had entered the conclave, they would 
proceed to the election, but would 
make sufficient provision, that whoso- 
ever should be elected, he should un- 
derstand that he was not appointed as 
pontiff, but merely as a procurator to 
abdicate the papal dignity. 

The conference between these learn- 
ed dignitaries being thus terminated, 
the fathers returned to their business, 
and adopted the following precaution : 
Each of them solemnly promised and 
vowed to God, and took a sacred oath, 
that if he should be nominated to the 
vacant chair, he would write to invite 
the Antipope to concur with him in 
abdicating the pontifical dignity ; that 
he would use his utmost endeavours 
to promote the unity of the church ; 
and that he-~would in honest truth, and 
without fraud, as soon as possible, 
communicate by letter to all Chris- 
tian kings and princes, this his solemn 
promise, vow, and oath, to the end 
that they might be witnesses of the 
serious obligation which he had im- 
posed upon himself. When they had 
fully and particularly entered these 
proceedings in a register, and had in- 
dividually signed them, they next 
began to consider whom it would be 
advisable to elect. They stood in 
‘need of a man, not so much qualified 
by his skill in business, as by his 


honour and integrity. On weighing 
the merits of each member of the 
sacred college with these views, their 
choice, at length, unanimously fell on 
Angelo Corrario, a Venetian, and a 
man of ancient strictness and sanc- 
tity, who had been a little time be- 
fore, by the influence of the late Pon- 
tiff, promoted from the patriarchate 
of Constantinople to the dignity of 
Cardinal. On leaving the conclave, 
Angelo, who had adopted the name of 
Gregory XII. renewed, in his ponti- 
fical capacity, the promise, vow, and 
oath, which he had uttered, when but 
a private ecclesiastic, and spoke upon 
the subject of union in such terms, as 
to induce his auditors to believe that 
he would spare no pains to obtain so 
desirable an end.* 

This important occasion, presented 
Leonardo with another opportunity of 
distinguishing himself as a scholar, 
and a man of business. The task of 
drawing up the letter, inviting Bene- 
dict to concur in the proposed abdi- 
cation, being assigned to several ‘of 
the most learned and able members of 
the Roman chancery, each of whom 
was desired to draw up an epistle to 
that purport ; the composition of Leo- 
nardo was unanimously acknow- 
ledged to be the best, and it was 
accordingly adopted by the new Pon- 
tiff. The satisfaction which he expe- 
rienced, in the flattering testimony 
thus paid to his merits, induced him 
to listen with indifference to a 
sal which was about this time made 
to him by Nicolo Nicoli, to stand can- 
didate for the office of Secretary to 
the Florentine republic, which was 
then vacant in consequence of the 
death of the successor to Colucio Sa- 
lutati. To obviate certain suspicions 
which Nicolo seems to have intimated, 
that his official engagements would 
preclude him from the cultivation of 
literature; he adverted, in his reply, 
to the above-mentioned triumph, and 
at the same time communicated to 
him a translation of one of the Philip- 
pics of Demosthenes, promising that 
this should soon be followed by a ver- 
sion of the famous Oration for Ctesi- 
phon.t+ 

Leonardo was confirmed in his pre- 
ference of the pontifical secretaryship 
to that of the Florentine republic, by 


* Leon. Aret. Epist. lib. ii. ep. 3. 
+ Leon. Aret. Epist. lib. ii. ep. 4. 
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his sanguine hopes, that, in conse- 
quence of the steps taken by the 
sacred college in the late election, an 
end would be put to the sehism which 
had se long distracted the Christian 
community.* But these hopes were 
soon frustrated. A very satisfactory 
answer to the letter of the Roman 
Pontiff was indeed received from Be 
nedict ; and Savona was appointed as 
a proper place for the definitive meet- 
ing of the rival Popes, and of the 
Cardinals, who, by a new election, 
were to restore peace to the church. 
But the relations of Gregory, looking 
with eager eyes upon places of power 
and emolument, endeavoured te di- 
vert him from his resolution to abdi- 
eate the papal chair. Their entrea- 
ties and insinuations were powerfully 
seconded by the intrigues of Ladis- 
jlaus, king of Hungary, who was ap- 
prehensive, that should the choice of 
the conclave fall upon a Frenchman, 
his claims upon the kingdom of Na- 
ples would be invalidated in favour of 
the duke of Anjou. The proposed 
meeting at Savona was therefore de- 
clined, to the great disgrace of Gre- 
ry,¢ who began still more to suffer 
4 the public estimation, in conse- 
quence of a sudden and unprovoked 
attack which was made by the troops 
of the king of Hungary, upon the 
city of Rome, as it was thought not 
without his connivance. During the 
tumults oceasioned by this act of 
violence, the Pontiff took refuge in 
the castle of St. Angelo; and the 
Hungarian troops being at length 
repulsed, -with considerable loss, by 
Odo Colonna, he soon found himself 
so obnoxious to the public resent- 
ment, that he determined to quit his 
, and repair to Siena.§ 

ing the residence of the ponti- 

fical court in that city, Leonardo was 
happily enabled to testify his grateful 
remembranee of the kindness of his 
old preceptor Colucio Salutati, by 
conferring an important benefit upon 
one of his sons. Colucio had left 
several children, concerning whose 
future destiny he was little anxious, 
from the cheerful confidence that they 
would be able to provide for them- 
selves, by the exercise of their re- 
spective talents. But, as he felt his 


* Leon. Aret. Epist. lib. ii. ep. 4. 
+ Leon. Aret. Epist. lib. ii. ep.7. 
§ Ibid Epist. ix. 


strength decline, he was distressed by 
the reflection that his son Salutati was 
precluded, by a weakness of sight, 
from promoting his own success in 
the world by any active occupation. 
He had therefore recommended him 
to the particular attention of Leonardo, 
at the time when he took his last leave 
of him, on his departure to the Roman 
court. Nor had Leonardo been un- 
mindful of the interest of his young 
ward. He had frequently solicited 
both Innocent and Gregory to appoint 
him to some eligible ecclesiastical 
living; but so great was the number 
and so vigilant the eagerness of ex- 
pectants, that he had hitherto been 
disappointed. At length, finding his 
wishes constantly frustrated, when he 
petitioned in the name of another, he 
determined to solicit on his own be- 
half two vacant benefices; namely, a 
Canonicate of Florence, and the Prior- 
ship of the monastery of Fiessole. 
Having obtained these gifts from the 
liberality of his master, he took an 
early opportunity of resigning them 
in favour of his youthful friend.|| 

About this time, Leonardo appears 
to have employed, or rather abused, 
his leisure hours, in composing an 
oration, supposed to be spoken by 
Elagabalus to the common strumpets 
of Rome.{ This composition was 
published by Aldus Manutius, in an 
edition of the minor writers of the 
Augustan History, printed at Venice, 
A.D. 1516, and 1519. 

Leon. Aret. Epist. lib. ii. ep. 11. 

Ibid. ep. i 

(To be continued.) 


THE BENEFIT DERIVED FROM LEARN- 
ING, THE ARTS, &C.—PY A. H. 


Ingenuas dedicisse fideliter artes 

Emolet mores, nec sinit esse feros. 
Ir is a great truth, that man is left to 
get acquirements by bis own industry ; 
and that he is not replete with know- 
ledge, when fresh from the hand of 
Nature. He has not inward wisdom 
to foresee difficulties, or to construct 
methods of escape ; he is destitute of 
prudence to direct, and of knowledge 
to assist. But when mankind learn 
the arts of civilization, and study and 
reflect on their necesssities, they de- 
vise means by the exercise of reason, 
and regulate their aflairs by the help 
of ingenuity, In proportion as leara- 
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ing increases, so much the better will 
be their condition. 

In the first place, it adorns human 
nature. Man, although inferior in 
this state of being, iscapable of grasp- 
ing high attainments. We have had 
many instances of this, both in our 
own country, and in other regions. 
We are compelled to admire the 
searching talents of a Locke: and we 
are thunderstruck, but at the same 
time proud, at the almost super- human 
abilities of a Newton. Thomson 
singing of Britain’s worthies, says. of 
the great philosopher,— 

«« Let Newton, pure Intelligence ! whom God 
“ To mortals lent, to trace his boundless works 
« From laws sublimely simple, speak thy fame 
* Jn all philosophy.” 

The man, whose attainments are 
vast and useful, carries with him a 
kind of nobility. The barren waste 
which overspreads his mind, is culti- 
vated and become fruitful; the re- 
wards of his labour and industry 
fully satisfy him. ‘ He that can com- 
prehend the regulations by which the 
heavenly bodies are held, who can 
philosophically search out the works 
of Nature, not only enjoys and rea- 
lizes a pleasure unknown to the igno- 
rant, bat is enabled with more rap- 
ture and admiration to adore the Au- 
thor of all thuse wondrous works.” 

When the Arts and Sciences are to 
be seen in a nation, what a difference 
do they cause, if properly directed, 
between that nation and one which is 
overwhelmed by the darkness of ig- 
norance, by luxury and folly? They 
render mankind sensible of their si- 
tuation: they exhibit to their view 
an extensive surface, on which is de- 
ae their real circumstances, and 

point upon which their prosperity 
depends. They order their efiairs, 
provide for the different conveniences 
of life, and in a great measure bestow 
happiness. Even those arts which 
are not absolutely necessary to society, 
but which are ornamental and inge- 
nious, ought to be praised and coun- 
tenanced. 

In public life, what advantages do 
good oratory and public speaking pos- 
sess! of what vast importance are ex- 
pertness in the art of government and 
learning, and great information in a 
minister of the State! There is rea- 
son to differ from the ancient Romans 
in this respect. They separated the 


art of government from any ornament. 


which it might derive from other stu- 
dies, except, indeed, oratory, which 
was almost necessarily connected with 
the senate: despising other civil arts 
as unworthy their attention, they re- 
garded study as unmanly. Virgil 
chooses to call the art of government 
and war, the distinguishing excel- 
lencies of bis countrymen 


Excudent alii spirantia mollius «ra, 

Credo equidem : vivos ducent de marmore vul- 
tus ; 

Orabunt causas melius : ecelique meatus 

Describent radio, et surgentia sidera dicent : 

Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento : 

He tibi erunt artes; pacisque imponere 
morem, 

Parcere subjectis, et debellare superbos. 

Eneid vi. 


What an ornament to the nation, 
are the fine arts! What utility do the 
mechanical arts yield! When ana- 
tion is replete with learning and learn- 
ed men, it is indeed an incalculable 
blessing; she rises in the scale of 
dignity, and is better able to accom- 
plish the great ends of civil society. 

If then a nation is so much bene- 
fited by learning, ought it not to be 
encouraged? Undoubtedly. First, 
then, a free circulation ought to be 
given to books. The people of Eng- 
land enjoy this privilege. Undue re- 
straint creates fear; and learned per- 
sons could hardly venture on the task 
of publication, if attempts to check 
knowledge by this method existed. A 
full circulation ought to second every 
attempt to do good; and when a man 
is released from fear, he will tear off 
reserve in his literary endeavours. 

Learning ought to be encouraged 
by patronage. Literary secictics 
ought te be supported. Confidence 
and perseverance in the pursuit of an 
object, are the effects of support, 
especially if it come from bigh autho- 
rity. Learned and ingenious men 
ought to be stimulated by rewards, to 
further labour in their praiseworthy 
occupation; and rewards should not 
be bestowed indiscriminately. There 
must be a scale of merit; and the re- 
compense ought to correspond with 
the situation an individual holds in 
that scale. This will cause emulation ; 
—a great assistant to exeellence. 

Sach men should be looked up to, 
and consulted on difficult subjects. 
They have, as it were, a legislative 
authority in matters of learning and 
science, They possess something 
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noble, which they have uired by 
their industry and inte labour. 
There is one means of extending 
knowledge, which I cannot overlook, 
viz. by periodical publications: re- 
views, which are perhaps the best part 
of them, are very welcome to those, 
whose pocket is not competent to pur- 
chase many books. There is one mis- 
chief which will sometimes intrude, 
and that is party feeling. Let this be 
repressed, and utility will ensue. 
ut, after all, let us remember, that 
literature ought to be subservient to 
religion. Where religion is, there 
will knowledge increase. Learning 
will not secure heaven: Religion will. 
Let them both proceed together,—the 
laiter as a chief, the former as subor- 
dinate. March 9, 1821. 


PARISH CLERKS. 


“ A goodly sight, I wot it were to view, 

The decent Parish Clerk on Sabbath-day, 
Seated beneath the curate in his pew ; 

Or kneeling down with lifted Fands to pray, 
And ever and anon with close of prayer, 
He answereth “ Amen!” with solemn air.” 

VERNON. 
Jepipian Cleishbotham, schoolmas- 
ter and parish clerk of Gandercleugh, 
although little celebrated for his offi- 
cial functions, is sufficiently so in his 
subordinate character, as the collector 
of “ the Tales of my Landlord.” This 
characteristic of tale-telling, however, 
is no way peculiar to the above-men- 
tioned Jedidiah, but common to most 
country parish clerks. Indeed, these 
are not unfrequently the depositories 
of all the popular lore, and all the 
CRONICKS ” honest William Cax- 
ton calls poe of the villages where 
they reside. As an individual, I con- 
fess, I have a great reverence for these 
rural antiquarians, and can seldom 
meet one of them, with sapient face, 
solemn gait, and ancient garb, the 
————. suit of black he wears, 
#« Which from the curate’s wardrobe didde- 
seend ;” 

without a pleasurable sort of mental 
greeting. 
It appears that almost five centu- 
ries ago, the parish clerk was a simi- 
lar fac-totum to what he is frequently 
found to be in the present day ; to 
which it seems was added a fondness 
for the ale, and probably also the tales, 
of his landlord, as witness the follow- 
ing lines of Chaucer ;— 


‘* Now was ther of that chirche a parish clerk 

The which that was ycleped Absolon, 
A merry child he was, so god me save, 
Wel could he leten blod, and clip, and shave, 
And make a chartre of lond, and a quittance, 
In twenty manere could he trip.and dance, 
(After the scole of Oxenforde tho) 
And with bis legges casten to and fro ; 
And playen songes on a small ribible, 
Thereto he song some time a loud quinible, 
And as well coud he play on a giterne, 
In all the toun n’as brewhous ne taverne 
That he ne visited with his solas.” 

Miller’s Tale. 

The parish clerks are the lowest 
officers in the church ; they were for- 
merly clerks in orders, and their busi- 
ness was to officiate at the altar,and they 
had a competent maintenance arising 
out of the offerings. Now they are ge- 
nerally laymen, aud have certain fees 
with the parson, on christenings, mar- 
riages, burials, &c. besides wages for 
their subsistence. In country places 
the salary is generally insufficient; it 
is therefore frequently eked out by 
the clerk attaching himself to some 
other calling, often that of teaching a 
school, and too frequently the keep- 
ing of the village alehouse, a practice, 
which I wish the law would render in- 
compatible with his graver function. 
Strange as it may appear, such was 
the. abject state of ecclesiastical 
affairs, at the beginning of the reign 
of Elizabeth, that the greatest part 
even of the clergy themselves, were 
so ignorant, that they could do little 
more than read. Some of them were 
carpenters and tailors, having taken 
to these employments, because they 
could not subsist on their benefices, 
and even some kept alehouses: but to 
return to Parish Clerks.— 

They are expecied to be twenty 
years of age at least, of honest con- 
versation, and competent to the duty 
of reading, singing, xc. In this latter 
qualification, many believe themselves 
to excel; and many a village clerk 
when he pitches the tunes of the psal- 
mody, scems to reach the acmé of his 
own importance. Singing is, indeed, 
an important branch of public. wor- 
ship, and a brief digression of the 
subject will not be uninteresting. 
“‘ The Romanists,” says Southey, in 
his Life of Wesley, ‘‘ are indebted 
for their church music to the Bene- 
dictines, an order to which Europe is 
so deeply indebted for many things. 
Our fine Cathedral service is derived 
from them :—may it continue for ever! 


The psalmody of our churches was 2 
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popular innovation, during the first 
years of the Reformation; and the 
psalms of Sternhold and Hopkins 
were allowed to be sung—not enjoin- 
ed. The practice however obtained, 
and having contributed in no slight 
‘measure to the religious revolution, 
when the passion in which it originated 
was gone by, it became a mere inter- 
lude in the service, serving no other 
purpose, than that of allowing a little 
breathing-time to the minister; and 
the manner in which this interval is 
filled, where there is no organ to sup- 
ply the want of singers, or cover their 
defects, is often irreverent and dis- 
graceful.” 

If these officers were oftener select- 
ed from among the more respectable 
members of the different congrega- 
tions where they officiate, a recipro- 
city of credit might then be induced 
between the office and occupant, who 
would not then be, as too often is the 
case, “ a poor hum-drum wretch, who 
can scarcely read what he drones out 
with such an air of importance, but 
one who would know what he is about.” 
Dr. Johnson has somewhere given it 
as his opinion, that some better provi- 
sion should be made for parish clerks, 
who‘ ought to be capable of writing a 
letter on any subject, by which means 
they would become more extensively 
useful, and respectable in the villages 
where they reside. The adoption of 
these recommendations would rescue 
the establishment from one species 
of disgrace, which it now suffers on 
this account. 

In the large parishes of London, 
some of them have deputies for the 
dispatch of business, in their place, 
which are more gainfal than common 
rectories. They are here a body cor- 
porate, having certain immunities of 
their own; their coat of arms, of 
which a rude tricking lies before me, 
appears to be on a shield, ported per 
fess, or and azure; a tiger's face be- 
tween two books, and a fleur de lis ; 
crest, a hand holding ——Query. As 
this exemplification is probably in- 
correct, I will thank any of your he- 
raldic friends to correct it, and say 
what the crest is. 

They publish monthly and annual 
bills of mortality; one of the latter 
lies before me, ornamentally bordered 
with flying hourglasses, death’s heads, 
and cross bones, and headed with the 


king’s and city arms. It was in the | 
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year 1593, that the keeping an account 
of the numbers dying weekly in Lon- 
don, began to be practised, though it 
was not till 1603, that regular bills of 
mortality were kept. I may add, that 
the parish clerk was formerly interred 

in the porch, the burying place of the 
inferior officers of the church. 

The law regards them as officers for 
life, aad they are considered by the 
common law, as persons who have 
freeholds in their offices; and there- 
fore, though they may be punished, 
yet they cannot be deprived by eccle- 
siastical censures: 1 Comm. 395. They 
are generally appointed by the minis- 
ter, unless there is a custom for the 
parishioners or echurchwardens to 
choose them, in which case the canon 
cannot abrogate such custom; and 
when chosen, it is to be signified to 
them, and they are to be sworn into 
their office by the archdeacon.—Cro. 
Car. 589. And if such custom ap 

pears, the Court of King’s Bench will 
grant a mandamus to the archdeacon, 
to swear him in, for the establishment 
of the custom turns it into a tempo- 
ral or civil right.—1 Comm. 395. He 
may make a deputy, without license 
of the ordinary; and cannot sue in 
the spiritual court for fees, as being a 
temporal officer.—2 Strange 1108. 

As to the word Amen, the pronun- 
ciation of which, seems to be the 
pride and the prerogative of the pa- 
rish clerk, there is no word in the 
King’s English, that has been tortured 
into such a variety of cadence, as this 
important dissyllable. The significa- 
tion of the word is well known, and is 
used in various languages, as with us, 
untranslated. The rabbies attach va- 
rious mystical meanings to it. Scali- 
ger says it is Arabic; but it is gene- 
rally allowed to be an Hebrew word, 
signifying true, faithful, &c. The 
Greek and Latin churches have pre- 
served this word in their prayers, con- 
ceiving it to be more energetic than 
any in their own languages; and at 
the conclusion of their public prayers, 
the people answered with a loud voice, 
Amen! Remarkable is the assertion 
recorded by St. Jerome, who says, that 
at Rome, when the people answered 
Amen, the sound of their voices was 
like a clap of thunder, The Jews as- 
sert, that the gates of heaven are 
opened to him who says Amen with 

| his might. PALEMON, » 
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An Old Tragedy. 


Ma. Epiror. 
Sir,—I forward you some specimens 
of a Tragedy, which I consider a great 
literary curiosity, independently of its 
intrinsic merits. It is not mentioned 
in the “ Biographia Dramatica,”’ or in 
any of the works of the dramatic 
bibliographers, with which I am ac- 
quainted. The copy which I possess, 
was bound up ina volume of worth- 
less tracts, and is in very fine preser- 
vation. If brought to the hammer, I 
have no doubt Mr. Heber, or some 
other voracious bibliomaniac, would 
dly give as many guineas for it as 
t cost me pence. The attention of 
the public has been thoroughly at- 
tracted to our early drama, by the ex- 
cellent “‘ Specimens” of Mr. Lamb, 
and more recently by the admirable 
series of articles on this subject, in the 
“ Retrospective Review.” I think 
some account of this rare (perhaps 
unique) play, may be acceptable to 
your readers. The title is as follows : 
“ The famouse Historie of Petronius 

Maximus, with the tragicall deathe of 

Aetius, the Roman General, and the 

misdeeds of Valentinian, the Western 

, now attempted in blanke 
verse W. S. London, printed 

William Brent, for Nathaniel Butter, 

and solde by him at his shop in Paule’s 

Church-Yarde, 1619.” 

I have been hitherto unable to dis- 
cover any writer of that period, whose 
initials agree with those on the title- 

age, and whose style at all tallies 
with that of the play before us. There 
is a greater degree of correctness in 
the langu and versification, and of 
regularity in the plot, than is common 
to the writers of that period. The 
story has been also handled by Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, whose play of “ Va- 
lentinian” contains some fine scenes, 
and many splendid passages, but the 
plot is defective, and the characters 
ill drawn and inconsistent. The story 
of “‘ the famouse Tragedie” is this :— 
In the reign of Valentinian the Se- 
cond, (a weak and luxurious prince, 
who is supported on the throne by the 
valour and conduct of Aetius, to 
whose sister he is married,) Maximus, 
a brave but wayward youth, after 
serving some time in the legions of 
Aetius, had left the army 
“«¥n fierce resentmente, that his merits past 

without rewarde or prayse.”’ 


He soon after marries a young and 
beautiful wife, with whom he retires 
into the country, and devotes himself 
to the cultivation of his paternal do- 
mains. The Emperor Valentinian, in 
one of his hunting excursions, visits 
the abode of Maximus, and is capti- 
vated by the beauty of his wife. To 
facilitate his desires on the latter, he 
takes Maximus into his service, and 
dispatches him on a distant embassy 
to Genseric, in Africa, During his 
absence, the Emperor tries every me- 
thod, but in vain, of seducing Sabing 
from her allegiance, and at length 
effects his purpose by violence. Maxi- 
mus returns in time to witness the 
death of his wife, who could not sur- 
vive her dishonour. After a short in- 
terval of anguish and rage, during 
which his reason was almost unsettled, 
Maximus repairs to court, with a stern 
resolution to smother his resentment, 
till occasion should prompt him to a 
vengeance “ boundless as his wrongs.”’ 
Valentinian, deceived by the apparent 
unconsciousness of his injuries, re- 
ceives him graciously, and Maximus 
exerts himself so effectually as to rise 
rapidly in favour with his weak and 
indolent master. His first care is to 
remove all, whose talents or fidelity 
he dreaded, from the Emperor’s per- 
son, and to supply their places with 
powerless or treacherous dependants. 
He even endeavours to win to his pro- 
jects the Empress Eudocia, who had 
been long neglected by her husband. 
Encouraged by her apparent acqui- 
escence, he ventures to hint his perso- 
nal devotion to her; she indignantly 
spurns his overtures, and accuses him 
of this attempt to the Emperor. Maxi- 
mus artfully retorts the charge, and 
contrives to convince the Emperor 
that the accusation originates in re- 
venge, for his having shunned her at- 
tachment, and she is in consequence 
rigorously immured. While these 
machinations are going on, Aetius, 
having driven Attila from Gaul, re- 
turns to Rome. The policy of Maxi- 
mus, assisted by the timorousness of 
the Emperor, who hated and feared 
his warlike brother-in-law, prevents 
Aetius from bringing his victorious 
legions into the neighbourhood of 
Rome, and he enters the city with-few 
attendants. Aetius, on his arrival, 
inquires why his sister is absent? Va- 
lentinian aceuses her of her intended 
infidelity. Aetius expresses his con- 
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tempt and disbelief of the accusation, 
and indignantly threatens Maximus, 
if he fail to prove his assertions ; and 
the latter replies to him with equal 
haughtiness and defiance. Aetius 
hastens to his sister; and Maximus 
persuades the Emperor, that his only 
chance of safety depends on the im- 
mediate destruction of Aetius, while 
he is yet within his power. Valen- 
tinian gives orders for the destruc- 
tion of the general, who is attacked by 
some of the Pretorian guards in the 
apartments of the Empress, and slain, 
after a desperate resistance. Maxi- 
mus leaves the city privately, tak- 
ing the body with him, and pro- 
ceeds to the camp of Aetius. He ar- 
rives in the night, rouses the troops, 
exhibits the body of their beloved 
commander, accuses Valentinian of 
his murder, and incites them to ven- 
geance. They unanimously vow to 
revenge Aetius, salute Maximus with 
the title of Emperor, and march tu- 
multuously for Rome. Meanwhile, 
Valentinian, elate with his emancipa- 
tion from the control of Aetius, gives 
a sumptuous banquet in his palace, at 
which he gives a loose to triumph and 
revelry. The riotous mirth of the 
feast is interrupted by the entrance of 
Eudocia, who bitterly upbraids the 
Emperor with the murder of her bro- 
ther, and denounces speedy and 
heavy vengeance on his destroyer. 
She is forcibly removed, and Valen- 
tinian resumes his arrogance and en- 
joyment. A messenger arrives, with 
the intelligence that the army is in re- 
volt. Valentinian bids him seek 
Maximus, and order him to put down 
the rebels. Maximus cannot be found, 
and it is soon rumoured that he is at 
the head of the insurgents. Valen- 
tinian, affecting resolution, orders Ru- 
finus, the prefect of the Prztorian 
guards, to defend the gates, but the 
latter shows no promptitude in obey- 
ing; and on being reproached by Va- 
lentinian, leaves him with the undis- 
re intention of joining the enemy. 

€ parasites and attendants of the 
Emperor disperse in consternation, 
and he is left almost alone in his pa- 
lace. In this state of desertion and 
despair, he is sinking under an agony 
of remorse and terror, when Eudocia 
enters, and exhorts him to meet his 
fate as becomes a man--a Cesar. The 
foes soon enter the palace—Maximus 
rushes in—drives back the soldiers, 


who were furious to destroy the mur- 
derer of their general—bitterly taunts 
Valentinian with his wrongs—fights 
with, and kills him. Finding the te- 
nure by which he held his authority 
extremely precarious, Maximus re- 
solves to espouse the widow of Valen- 
tinian. Eudocia indignantly rejects 
his love, and contemns his threats, 
She, however, suddenly changes her 
mind, and the nuptials speedily take 
place. The last scene of the play 
represents a splendid banquet in ho- 
nour of this event. Maximus impa- 
tiently calls for wine, ‘‘ to carouse te 
Rome, and his Eudocia.” The Em- 

herself presents him with a 
bowl; he raises it to his lips, then 
suddenly pausing, fixes his eye doubt- 
fully on Eudocia, and exclaims, 
“* Drink thou.” She receives the 
bowl, and drinks without hesitation ; 
Maximus reassured, quaffs the wine, 
and exultingly addresses the assem- 
bled nobles on his plans of empire 
and ambition. Hethen turns to the Em- 
press, who repulses him with horfor: 
denounces him as the murderer of her 
brother and her husband; tells him 
that he has imbibed inevitable death 
from the wine; and dies exulting at 
having avenged Aetius and mankind. 
Maximus, in a speech of mingled re- 
morse, triumph, and justification, 
hurriedly adverts to his wrongs, and 
expires. 

The author has evidently bestowed 
much pains on the character of Maxi- 
mus. This usurper is represented ag 
not by nature bloody and treacherous, 
but the milk of human kindness in 
him had been soured by injury. _Hay- 
ing received a deep and irreparable 
wrong, he seemed to feel himself eman- 
cipated frem all the ties that bound 
him to his species. He takes refuge 
from intense and intolerable feeling, 
in the indulgence of his only remain- 
ing passions, ambition and revenge. 
His revenge receives an additional 
stimulus from his ambition, and his 
ambition is rendered remorseless by 
his revenge. This complication of 
passion appears to me an injudicious 
choice, and somewhat difficult of de- 
lineation. W.S. however, has ma- 
naged it better than might have been 
expected in a coup d’ essai, as this I 
imagine to be, from some expressions 
in the author’s dedication ‘“‘ to his 


looving uncle, T. S. gent.” But.it is 
time to give a-few specimens of this 
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curious production. The following is 
the foreboding re Aetius, on 
coming within sight of Rome :— 


«« O thou imperiouse citie! once againe 

I see thee, glitteringe in thy long arai 

Of gorgeous domes and skie aspiring toures : 
Thou home of mightie men, thou mart of great- 


nes, 

Thie sunne is sette for aye : the fleeting lightes 

That gleame upon thy darke and drearie anales, 

Are but the passing meteors of an houre, 

That blaise and are not.-Ev’n sach is Aetius ! 

I cannot rolle the tyde of conqueste backeward, 

That wins with everie surge upon thy boundes, 

And an a the moulderinge pillers of thy 
strengthe ; 

I can but prop awhile thy cumbrous weight, 

That topples to its full. The storme of fate 

Gathers and blackens round thee—soone, proud 


w barst and y giante pride. 


And was it but for this the Decii died? 
And was it but for this great Julius conquered ? 
Have vet, sages, chiefs, bled, councelled, 
toyle 
All but for this? 
O! Rome, how gloriouse in thy hardie youthe, 
How mightie in the manhoode of thy state ; 
But O! how tame, how base, how impotente, 
In thy despised old age! Thou canst notfalle 
With dignitie, but must remain a scoffe 
And a to the churles that climbe to 
empire 
Upon ey ruines, and with barbarous tonges 
e the temples and majestick halles 
Where honei-tonged Virgilius sang of Troye, 
And Tullye fulinined forthe immortale wordes !” 


Maximus’s description of his first 
interview with the Emperor after the 
death of his wife, is rather striking, 
though the manner in which Valenti- 
nian scrutinizes the man whom he had 
so deeply injured, indicates a har- 
dihood in villany, not in keeping 
with the character of the voluptuous 
prince :— 

*¢I found the base purloyner of my honour 
Revelling in the fulnes of bis pride, 

And surfeiting on pleasure * * * *, 

His oes mine, and shrunk abashed; the 
Fled from that visage which defy’d the heavens ; 
proade Ep was blanch’d with gilty 

e 
Bat soone the cloud paste offe, for he was 


Witt thronging courtiers, and I stood alone, 
pines and unarmed :—that thought re- 


His wonted pride : he fixt on me a looke 

Of hesitatinge doubte, that seemed to aske— ~ 

Knowst thou thus much? He gazed on me, 
Sabinus 


As he would search my verye inward soile, 
To finde its secret : then a looke, a tone, 


The pe lippe, the shrinking eye, that 
t 


‘Of consciousness, had doom’d me to a deathe 
Lastante and unrevenged—a tyrant’s feare 


Is deadly as his hate—I brav’d his glance 

With steadie apathy, (for I had manu’d 

My bosom for its task») and not a feature 

aoe the troubled workinges of my 
soule.” 


The following scene takes place on 
the day of the expected arrival of 
Aetius :—Eudocia and Claudina. 

EUDOCIA. 


‘* How heavily the lagging houres creepe on 
That yet divide me from 3 brother’s aah ! 
O! that thy steed, Aetius, could keep 

my swift-wing’d desires. This widowed 


earte, 
That cherishes its solitarie woe ‘ 
When all around are gay, at thy approache 
Feels lightened of its griefs. Come, quicklie 


come, 
ae brother of my sonal, and lette me claspe 


ee, 
Crown’d with the victor’s laurel, bravelie wonne 
From all the rugged watriors of the north. 
CLAUDINA. 
The consul Maximus 
EUDOCIA. 
I will avoid him. 

I like not that bolde man; he is too forwarde, 
of his zeale—Awaye and leave 
CLAUDINA. 

He is alreadie here. 
MAXIMUS. 

bnperiale ladie, if I rudelie presse 

Upon your privacie, my duteous zeale— 
EUDOCIA. 

Say that Aetius comes, and it is pardoned. 
MAXIMUS. 

Another houre and gratefulle Rome will ban- 

uette 

mortyes on her deliverer. Populouse streetes, 

The common haunts of man, silent and empty, 

Shew like a deserte, while the peopled walles 

Groane with their loade, the Flaminian 


waye 
Chokes with the eager thronge. The mighty 
ius, 

Whose life was but one victorie, yet knew not 
A prouder day than this! 

EUDOCIA. 

My valiante brother 

Hathe served his countrie well. 

MAXIMUS. 

And yet the senate 

Hathe in its bosome traitors that conspire 
To cloude that glorye, whose exceeding lighte 
Showes to the worlde their own deformitie. 
I tremble for Aetius. 

EUDOCIA. 

For Aetius ! 

The love or hate of coward senators, 
The pamperde sons of peace, is much beneathe 
Aetius’ care; and thy officious feare 
Dishonoures him. 

MAXIMUS. 
I would my feares were groundless ; 
Bat mightie men and mightie states have fallen 
By mean and trivial foes. The curst Herag- 

lius, 
to smoothe and subtle ministere of ille) 
ith divelish ingenuitie distorts 

The fayrest vertues of your brother’s life 
Te usurpation and rebellious pryde : 
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And Cwesar’s credulous minde imbibes the 
ison 
of darke distruste and hatrede, which will 


worke 
The fall of one or both. 
EUDOCIA. 
It may be 


y, be 

Bat why of this tome? Have I the power 

To crush these reptiles? If they dared to 
Tighte t humoure, thy revengefulle hand 

Thy li st hum * Tre e e 

Woul sweep them froma thy path: but if 
their malice 

‘W ould undermine the bulwarke of the state, 

Woalde work the downfalle of the Roman 
champion, 

And peril Cesar in his overthrowe, 

The great all-potent Maximus (whose will 

Is more than law in Rome) resortes to me, 

(A vers and powerlesse woman) to complaine 
t such men ate—they are but by thy suf- 
ferance. 

MAXIMUS. 

There was a time when I indeed might boaste 

Some share of power, (perhaps too much for me 

To keep or lose with safetie, ) but ’tis past : 

My foolish honesty aspired to serve 

The state and not myself; it was a brighte 

Bat idle dreame. It isa crime with Cesar 

To be, or but seeme vertuous, 


EUDOCIA. 
This to me! 
The wife of Cesar, and from Casar’s vassall ! 
Hast thou no feeres, presumptuous—— 
MAXIMUS. 
None—my love 
(My = I would have sayde—my dateous 
e 


Dares brave even your rebuke.**** 
Sister of great Aetius, on this houre 
The fate of nations hangs. Treason and murder 
Have wae their daggers for the bloodiest 


deede 
That ever stained the anales of our tyrantes. 
If Aetius enter Rome——he dies—— 
EUDOCIA. 
Aetius! 
The conqueroure of Attila, with all 
His thousandes round him! Treason would 


recoil 
In hopelessnesse from such unequal daring ! 
MAXIMUS. 
Little, alas! availes the soldier’s faulchion 
Against the assassin’s dagger—bat he comes 
Alone to Rome, with nothinge but his vertaes 


To fence his dauntlesse breast. Domestic 
treacherie, 

And his os recklesse confidence, have se- 
vere 


His faithfulle legions from him. Cvesar’s hate 
Hathe mark’d him for the grave; and e’er the 
sunne, 
That now is climbinge his meridiane eights, 
Hath reached his westerne goal, Aetius 4 
Or Czsar’s reign is o’er. 
EUDOCIA. 
Petronius Maximus, 
If thou dost speake it unadvisedlie, 
If thou dost speake it false— 
MAXIMUS. 
__If it be false, 
My life shall answere it. In one shorte houre, 
The horrors which my wordes have feeblie 
shadowed 


Will with their paipeiie and bloodie formes 
Appal the eye and hearte. Is this a time 
Todoubt and waver, when your brother’s fate 
Trembles ’twixt life and deathe ! 
EUDOCIA. 
O! save him, savehim! - 
But thou—thou knewst of all their hellishe 


plotte—— 
wert leagued to slaic hin—O! what 


0 

From thy smoothe wordes—Awaye, if he 
must die, 

I dare die with him. 


Aetius shall notdie—I come to save 
His life, or lose my owne—which I doe holde 
Most cheape, and valuelesse in such a cause. 


EUDOCIA. 
If thou be’est honeste—if thou wouldst pre- 
serve him 
Flie ere he enter these accursed walles, 
To meete and warhe him hence, or bid him 


come 


Girt with his legions to confound and crushe 
The traitors their plottes.— 
MAXIMUS. 
It may not be. 


I cannot scape the creatures of Heraclius, 
Who (fearfulle that my warie vigilance 
Hath pierced their darke intrigues) with gilty 


care 
Stille dogge me at the heeles. There is but 


one—— 
One only way——if you dare—— 
EUDOCIA. 
Ss; e, I dare heare——<Aetius’ noble bloude 
Flows in this breaste, and bids me spurne at 
feare. 
MAXIMUS. 
_ Cesar must bleede. 
EUDOCIA. 
My husbande! 
MAXIMUS. 
No, your tyrante-——- 
Your brother’s murderer-—— 
EUDOCIA. 
Yet still my husbande—— 
He must be s 
MAXIMUS. 
If he outlive this houre, 
Your brother’s deathe and your-owne banish- 
mente 
Will be the price of youre oppressor’s safetie. 
If Corser falls, his complots perish withe him. 


Speake his fate, 
And it is sealed—E’en now occasion 
His courtiers are dispers’d, wearie and d 
With midnight revelling, and he himselfe 
Reclines unguarded in Leontia’s armes— 
EUDOCIA. 
Perfidious man ! 
MAXIMUS. 
Give but the worde, and this good sworde shall 
reach him, 
E’en in his guilty pleasures, aud avenge 
Youre wronges—the wronges of Rome and 
human kinde.” 


These extracts will sufficiently show 
the style of this ‘‘ Famouse Historie.” 
It is more declamatory than the ge- 
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nerality of the plays of that period, 
and rather resembles the pompous 
poverty of the French school, than 
the careless richness of the Shakspe- 
rian drama. This marked difference 
I consider as lending an additional 
interest to the piece, and may warrant 
a conjecture that the author held no 
communion with his brother writers, 
or with the spirit of their works. 
There is something dry and meagre 
in his dialogue, while the generality 
of the Elizabethan poets pour out 
their bright imaginings with ‘“ waste- 
ful,” and sometimes “ ridiculous ex- 
cess.” To that golden age of English 
poesy, the public attention cannot be 
too repeatedly and too fondly direct- 
ed. Among the labourers in the rich 
mine of old English literature, the 
Retrospective Reviewers deserve espe- 
cial and honourable mention. Unit- 
ing the dissimilar character of the 
bibliographer and the man of taste, 
they have produced a work in which 
the utile is delightfully mingled with 
the dulee, The literary world, I be- 


Kieve, has very generally observed and 
appreciated the merits of this literary 
journal, and I feel much gratified in 


i long deli 
Of praise, in payment of a long de i“ 


Inner Temple. 
SIEGE OF MANCHESTER, IN 1642. 


AN account of a ogee siege being 
laid to the town of Manchester, in 
the months of September and Octo- 
ber in the year 1642; taken by an in- 
habitant, who was an eye-witness of 
the business, and related it as fol- 
lows :— 

‘The town of Manchester, at this 
time, was a rich and populous place, 
byt to add more to its grandeur and 
reputation im general, it was a very 
pious and religious one; but as the 
finest gold has its alloy, so this people 
were unhappily divided in their judg- 
ments, respecting the unnatural con- 
tention that at this time subsisted be- 
tween the king and parliament, part 
of them declaring for the king, the 
other for the parliament; amongst 
the former was Lord Strange, who le- 
vied a great body of forces in order to 
take possession of the town in the 
king’s faveur. . 


Siege of Manchester, in 1642. 
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Amongst the opposite e were 
Mr. Holland, of Denton, Mr. er- 
ton, of Shagh, and Mr. Erid, of Den- 
ton, deputy lieutenants, by the ordi- 
nance of parliament, who did advise 
and consult with the town, what were 
best to be done in this critical con- 
juncture, for the safety thereof. 

The result of which consultation 
was, that they should immediately 
assemble the militia, and seize upon 
the town, in the name of the parlia- 
ment, which they did ; when numbers 
of the townsmen joined them,* who 
daily exercised each other, and there- 
by many of them became vest ex- 
pert musketeers, and active able 
pikemen. 

They had also amongst them at this 
time, an able German engineer, to 
whose skill, industry, faithfulness, and 
valour, (under God) they owed much of 
their preservation; he gave directions 
for the chaining up and fortifying the 
ends of the town, which was at first 
begun with great diligence, but found 
great opposition from the other party, 
who threatened to hinder the setting 
down of the posts. 

This so alarmed the country-people 
round Manchester, that they assem- 
bled themselves together in one large 
body, and marched immediately into 
the town, and joined the militia and 
townsmen there, which also gave a fit 
opportunity to facilitate the setting 
down of the posts, and perfecting the 
fortifications, which were before op- 
posed, and not finished. 

On Saturday, September 24th, in the 
night, certain intelligence was brought 
to the town, that great forces were 
coming from Warrington against it, 
conducted by Lord Strange, Lord 
Molineux, and many other gentlemen, 
who all assisted with men and mo- 
ney. 

At this time there were in the town 
about 150 of Mr. Ashton of Middle- 
ton’s tenants, in complete arms, com- 
manded by Captain Bradshaw, toge- 
ther with the town’s forces, uhder the 
command of Captain Ratcliff, who 
cheerfully and courageously, upon the 
beating of a drum, repaired to the. 
end of the town, resolving (by God’s 
assistance) to maintain their _— 
and prosperity with the utmost haz 

of their lives. 

Hereupon the bells were rung, and 
posts sent to every part of the country 


| about, to give notice of their danger. 
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Whereupon Mr. Holland of Den- 

ton, Captain Booth, son to Sir George 
Booth of Dunham, and other worthy 
gentlemen, with their tenants and 
others their neighbours, came in cheer- 
fully. 
Part of Lord Strange’s forces came 
through Cheshire, and part on the 
other side of the river Irwell; the 
breaking of a wheel which carried 
their ordnance, retarded the forces, 
that they came not in view till about 
nine o’clock on the Lord’s day in the 
morning, and at that time sundry com- 
panies appeared in open view. 

Then two gentlemen were sent to 
know the reason of their coming in 
such a hostile manner: his lordship 
stayed one of them as an hostage, and 
sent Captain Windebank to require 
entrance, and that he might march 
with his army into the town; which 
was unanimously denied him. 

On Monday, September 26th, 1642, 
Lord Strange, afterwards Earl of 
Derby, sent another messenger to the 
same purpose as before, promising to 
use the town kindly, otherwise fear- 
ful destruction might ensue; but his 
requests were not granted, nor his 
threats regarded; whereupon about 
twelve o’clock of the same day, he 
began to play with his cannon upon 
Deansgate and Salford Bridge ; the 
‘bullets that were taken up weighed 
between four and six pounds apiece : 
and this afternoon the battle was hot 
on both sides, most of the townsmen 
constantly charged and discharged 
most resolutely, to the great admira- 
tion and terror of the enemy. 

The fight was first begun by the 
Earl and his forces, which were in 
and about a house of Sir Edward 
Mosley’s, called the Lodge, where 
they planted some of their ordnance, 
and at the same time was seconded 
by an assault which they made from 
Salford Bridge ; they having possess- 
ed themselves of the town of Salford, 
which joined to Manchester, save only 
a water betwixt them. 

Yet this town joined not with Man- 
chester in a common defence ; but it 
pleased God that their cannon played 
in vain upon the town, and therefore 
they assayed to enter the town by 
beating the defendants out of their 
works, which they not being able to 
do, they sent some of their soldiers to 
fire two barns and eight or ten dwell- 
ing-houses, about twelve rods from 


the outworks, which they effected ; 
the enemy with great shouting cried 
out, “ The town is ours, the town is 
ours,” and renewed the assault; but 
by the valour and courage of Captain 
Bradshaw and his band of soldier 
they were beaten back, and many 
them slain in the assault. 

The wind at first blew the flames 
and smoke into the faces of our sol- 
diers, to their great annoyance and 
endangering of the town; but God, 
who rides upon the wings of the wind, 
suddenly turned it, till the rage of 
the fire was abated. 

Those forces which were in Salford, 
endeayoured to enter the Brid 
where they found such hot entertain- 
ment at the hands of Captain Rose- 
worm (the German engineer before- 
mentioned) and his soldiers, that 
were there also forced to retreat wi 
the loss of some of their men; but 
having possessed themselves of a 
house at the foot of the bridge, they 
continued all night shooting at those 
noble defendants. 

In this day’s fight, the town lost not 
one man: on Tuesday morning a sol- 
dier of the enemies was taken, being 
mortally wounded, who confessed that 
he was one of the seven who set the 
barn on fire, and lived but a day after 
he was apprehended. 

This same day there was an assault 
made at the other ends of the town, 
especially at the Market-street-lane- 
end, but they were repulsed by Cap- 
tain Ratcliff and his company; the 
townsmen likewise sallied out, took 
divers prisoners, slew and put to 
flight others that were straggling in 
the fields. 

About five of the clock that even- 
ing, the Earl of Derby sounded for a 
parley, and sent a message in writing 
into the town, offering honour- 
able terms, if they would surrender, 
The gentlemen in the town referred it 
to the soldiers what answer to make 
thereunto; who all resolutely said 
they would not give him a yard of 
match, but would maintain their 
cause and arms to the last drop of 
their blood. 

After the return of this message, 
his lordship being enraged therewith, 
caused his ordnance’ to again 
upon the town; but all his shots, by 
God’s providence, did no harm, save © 
only that they killed a lad who stood 
gazing upon the top of a stile, and 
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was shot through the side with a can- 
mon bullet, but no other harm done 
thereby. 

Thursday following, one Captain 
Standish, in Salford, was slain by a 
bullet from the town, who (as was re- 
ported) was then reproaching his sol- 
diers, because they would not fall on, 
upon whose death the soldiers fled 
away; and other soldiers also fled by 
scores, yea, also by handreds daily, 
from Lord Strange. 

There were slain on his side (as we 
credibly heard) about 200, and some 
commanders of note, three whereof 
were buried at Didsbury; and the 
town lost but four men, whereof two 
by accident, and two by the enemy, 
but no more at all. 

Upon the Friday following, little 
‘was done, only the Earl continued 
playing upon the town with his ord- 
nance and musket shot from Salford 
and the Lodge, and they cast up a 
trench before the end of Deansgate, 
as if the Earl intended to make a long 
siege; his ordnance made holes in 
divers houses, and battered down a 
piece of a chimney, but did little harm 
else. 

The same night his cannons were 
reraoved, and on Saturday he desired 
that prisoners might be exchanged, 
and that plundering might cease on 
both sides. This motion was agreed 
to, and about noon the same day, the 
Earl (it seemed being already tired 
with the siege) removed his forces 
from before the town. 

It was even admirable and wonder- 
ful, and might be thought a thing 
almost impossible, that so many bul- 
lets from the cannon and muskets 
should be shot at the town, and yet so 
few hurt; for there could not be less 
(on probable conjecture) than four 
thousand bullets shot from the enemy, 
small and great, and very near as 
many from the town, and yet, as was 
said before, not above four men killed, 
and as many wounded. 

The soldiers in the town, from first 
to last, had prayers and singing of 
psalms daily at the ends of the streets, 
most of them being religious men, and 
most resolute and‘courageous, and the 
gentlemen of the town made bullets 
night and day. The Earl’s forces con- 
sisted, at first, of 4000 foot, seven 
pieces of ordnance, 200 dragoons, and 
100 horsemen. 


Fabulous Foundation of the Popedom. — 


FABULOUS FOUNDATION 
POPEDOM. 
(Concluded from col. 436. ) 


That we have fixed the year of 
Peter’s imprisonment right, appears 
from Carion, who places it in the 
fourth of Claudius, the year in which 
occurred the famine mentioned in 
Acts xi. 28. in which year Herod, who 
imprisoned Peter, died. It was to 
avoid the contradiction arising from 
chronology, that Onuphrius suggest- 
ed the idea that Peter held both the 
sees of Rome and Antioch at the 
same period; and that the time of his 
presiding over both was but twenty- 
five years. Eusebius affirms, that 
the apostles were commanded by the. 
Lord not to depart from Jerusalem 
until the end of twelve years, which 
reach to the fourth of Claudius, the 
year of Peter’s imprisonment ; before 
which no author speaks of Peter’s 
going to Rome; so that the time fix’d 
on by Popish writers for his going to 
nop, is false, take it which way you 
will. 

But further: when Peter was deli- 

red out of prison, and Paul and 

arnabas were returned again to An- 
tioch, Acts xii. 25, Peter went neither 
to Antioch nor to Rome. That he 
went not to Antioch, appears from the 
enumeration of eminent men that were 
there, as given by Luke, Acts xiii. 1., 
in which no mention is made of Peter ; 
and that he could not have been at 
Rome, we conclude from its being 
said that he retired to a secret place, 
Acts xii.17. Papists will indeed con- 
tend, that this secret place was Rome ; 
but the terms in which this circum- 
stance is mentioned, must be forced 
a great deal in order to draw sucha 
conclusion from.them ; for it is plain 
that he went for concealment, not to 


OF THE 


-preside as bishop ; nor will the desig- 


nation of the place suit:such a city as 
Rome; and Papists must be very hard 
pressed, if they can consent to bring 
the head of their church to the seat of 
his power in such a manner as this; 
more especially as this event was to 
be the foundation of their faith, and 
the belief of it to be a distinguishing 
mark between them. and those they 
denominate heretics. 

When, after Peter’s deliverance, 
Paul and Barnabas were returned to 
Antioch ; from thence they were again 
sent by the Holy Spirit into many 
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countries, Acts xiii. and xiv. which 
journey must have occupied consider- 
able time ; they then returned to An- 
tioch, and abode there a long time, 
and from thence proceeded to Jerusa- 
lem to the council; during all this 
space, Peter had not been at Rome, as 
we conclude from these considera- 
tions: Before the journey was begun, 
Peter was at Jerusalem, or in the 
“ other place,” an expression which, 
as we have already shewn, is not 
likely to have meant Rome, particu- 
larly as no ancient author so interprets 
it; and when they returned to Jeru- 
salem, Peter was there, Acts xv. 7. of 
whom Luke does not speak as of one 
come from a far country; but rather 
as of one who had continued there, or 
in the neighbourhood, with the apos- 
tles and elders. Jerome says, that 
this council was held in the ninth of 
Claudius ; which was in the eighteenth 
of Paul’s conversion, as we conclude 
from the words of Paul himself; for 
he speaks, of three years, Gal. li. 1. 
and then of fourteen, Gal. ii. 1. spent 
when he went with Barnabas and 
Titus to Jerusalem, to the council. 

There is reason to believe, that 
Peter did not quit Jerusalem for a 
year or two after this, (Calvin, Inst. b,4.) 
which will leave but thirteen or four- 
teen years of his life for his travels, 
and his twenty-five years in his bishop- 
ric beside. 

From Jerusalem Peter went to An- 
tioch, where he was reproved by Paul, 
Gal. ii. 11. and the idea that this 
event took place after the council at 
Jerusalem, and. not before, is ‘sup- 
ported by Sibrandus, Polanus, Pareus, 
and other authors, as well as by the 
reason of the thing itself: for we have 
seen before, that Peter had not been 
out of Judea and its neighbourhood ; 
and St. Paul, speaking of their two 
meetings at Antioch, tells first of their 
covenant, which is generally believed 
to have been entered into at Jerusa- 
lem, with the approbation of the 
council, respecting the division of 
their labours. 

Moreover, when St. Peter came to 
Antioch, Barnabas was there also; 
but before the council, Peter could not 
be there with these two holy men; for 
Paul is mentioned but three times as 
having been at Antioch with Barna- 
bas, before the commeil. The-first was, 
when Barnabas brought him from 
Tarsus, Acts-xi. and then Peter was 

No. 28.—Vor. III. 


at Jerusalem, Acts viii. 1, & xi.7. The 
second was, when he ahd Barna 
went back from Jerusalem, after they 
had fulfilled their ministry, Acts xii. 25. 
& xiii. 1.; and then was Peter newly 
delivered from prison, and gone into 
that other place, Acts xii. 17. which 
place could not be Antioch, as the 
principal persons of the church there 
are mentioned by name, as before 
noted, but Peter’s name is not among 
them. The third time was, when he 
and Barnabas were returned out of 
the regions mentioned, Acts xiii. & xiv. 
to Antioch, Acts xiv. 26.; and then 
Peter was at Jerusalem, Acts xv. 27. 
And that Peter did not come during 
Paul’s long stay at Antioch, appears 
from this, that when certain brethren 
raised a contention there, only Paul 
and Barnabas opposed them; if he 
had been there, Peter's name must 
have been mentioned, either on one 
side or the other. But that he was 
not there, appears from the conduct of 
the people of that city, who, to end 
the dispute, deputed brethren with 
Paul and Barnabas to go to Jeru- 
salem to the body of Apostles; and 
then Peter is mentioned as being found 
there, Acts xv. 2—7. And as it thus 
appears that Peter was not at Antioch 
before the council, so we gather that 
this meeting took place very shortly 
after; for Paul and Barnabas, in a 
short time, had a misunderstanding, 
and separated; before which event, 
must have occurred Peter’s visit to 
Antioch. When Paul departed from 
Barnabas at Antioch, and took with 
him Silas, proceeding through many 
places till he came to Corinth, Peter 
was not at Rome; for at that time 
Claudius had commanded all Jews to 
depart from Rome; and Bellarmine, 
though he assumes that he had been 
there before, admits his absence at 
that period. 

From these circumstances, it is not 
only proved that he could not be at 
Rome, but, from the evidénce of Scrip- 
ture, we are able to discover the coun- 
tries in which he was now labouring. 
Peter being come to Antioch, was in 
the way to those countries which he 
mentions in his first epistle; and as 
he had agreed to,go abroad among 
the Jews, this seems the time in which 
he was most likely to proceed into 
Asia and Bithynia, and the neighbour- 
ing nations ; and this is probable, not 
Peter was so far on his 
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way, but also because the Holy — 
would not permit Paul, then travelling 
with the decrees through Phrygia and 
Galatia, to go into Asia and Bithynia, 
where he would have been labouring 
on the ground occupied by St. Peter; 
for the. Lord never used the ministry 
of twe apostles together in any place 
out of Judea and its immediate neigh- 
bourhood, as he did the ministry of 
Peter and John in Samaria. And 
that Peter was in these countries 
which he mentions in his first epistle, 
at.the time when he wrote it, appears 
from the best. authority; and even 
from the apostle himself, in his se- 
cond epistle; who says, “‘ We made 
known unto you the er and coming 
of our Lord Jesus Christ,” which cer- 
tainly implies his labouring among 
them. . While Paul abode at Corinth, 
which was a year and half, and when 
be went from thence to Ephesus the 
first time, afterwards to Cesarea, then 
to Jerusalem, and after that to An- 
tioch again, and so over all the coun- 
tries of Galatia and Phrygia, until 
his second retarn to Ephesus, where 
he abode three years, it is probable 
that Peter was still in the east,-be- 
cause in his very last days we find 
him at Babylon; not having, in all 
this period, approached nearer to 
Rome than the city of Corinth, which 
he visited, according to Dionysius, as 
quoted by Eusebius. 
St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans 
‘was written when the Jews had ob- 
tained liberty. to retarn to Rome, 
Rom. xvi. 3. compared with Acts 
xviii. 2. which is supposed to have 
been about the seventh of Nero, when 
Paul had so ‘preached in the parts 
where he was, as to have no more 
place there, Rom. xv. 23. when he had 
finally parted from the Ephesians, 
Acts xx. and was going to Jerusalem 
with the contributions, Rom, xv. 25. 
and 1 Cor. xvi. 1. and when-he had 
determined, after visiting Jerusalem, 
to see Rome, Acts xix. 21. and, as we 
-may conclude from these circumstan- 
.ces, but a few'years before his death. 
And that Peter had not to that period 
‘been at Rome, appears from these 
cireumstanees: Paal desired 'to come 
tothe Romans, that he might establish 
‘them ; but they would not have need- 
ed. his labours for this purpose, if, 
Peter bad been their bishop, or re- 
‘sided in the city. He salutes many 
of note, both Jews and Gentiles, but. 


makes no mention of Peter ; a circum- 
stanee so extraordinary, if Peter had 
been at Rome, that Papists must ac- 
count for it, or give up their cause: 
accordingly, they attempt to do it ina 
strange manner, by affirming that, to- 
gether with the public epistle, private 
letters were sent from the one apostle 
to the other, which rendered the pub- 
lic mention of St. Peter's name un- 


The differences at that time exist+ 
ing between the Christians at Rome, 
respecting meats, the observance of 
days, other things mentioned in 
the canonical epistic, are abundant 
proofs that no apostle was then at 
Rome ; for surely the Prince of the 
Apostles could have set these matters 
right as well as Paul; or if Peter held 
them good, why did Paal interfere? 
Bellarmine, to get rid of this diffi- 
culty, differs from the Rhemists and 
most other Papists, saying, that Peter 
at this time was not yet returned to 
Rome after the repeal of the decree of 
Claudius; but therein he makes him 
more negligent of his charge than 
Aquila and Priscilla were, who were 
at.this time returned to the city. 

When Paul became a prisoner at 
Jerusalem, and was conveyed to 
Cesarea, the Lord stood by him by 
night, and told him that he should 
also bear witness to him at Rome 
an expression very strongly imply: 
ing that no other apostle was at that 
time doing the same: accordingly we 
find, that when St. Paul was arrived 
at that city the very chief of the Jews 
there were very ignorant both of 
Christ and his gospel, Acts xxviii. 22, 
calling it a sect, asserting that they 
had heard it spoken evil of, but that 
they knew not what it was, and de- 
sired to hear; circumstances these 
which fully prove that Peter could 
not have been labouring in the gospel 
at Rome. , 

When Paul approached the city as 
a prisoner, the brethren came out to 
meet him; and doubtless Peter was 
not too proud to do the same, if he 
had been there; but his name is not 
aliaded to. Paul resided two fall 
years in his hired house, and wrote 
from thence to the Galatians, - 4 
sians, Philippians, Colossians, P 
mon, and Timothy. In‘his Epistle to 
the Galatians, he mentions his inter- 
course with Peter both at Jerusalem 
and Antioch, but does not, in the most 
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distant manner allude to his having 
seen him at the imperial city ; and yet 
the oecasion and the matter of the 
epistle seem to require it, at least in 
the salutation or valediction. 

In the Epistle to the Ephesians, he 
speaks of Christ the head of the 
church, the comer stone, the founda- 
tion laid by prophets and apostles—of 
one baptism, one Lord, one chureh 
subject unto Christ—bat not ene word 

the yicar-general; which, as Paul 
professes he kept back nothing from 
them, Acts xx. 27. had been inexcu- 
sable, if Peter at that time presided in 
that see with the pretensions Papists 
speak ef. In the Epistle to the Phi- 
lippians, Paul says he had none with 
him like-minded towards them as 
Timothy was ; which would have been 
very inapplicable, ifthe universal 
bishop had been at his elbow; and 
in the general salution which follows, 
he still keeps Peter out of sight. In 
the Epistle to the Colossians, Paul 
mentions three Jews as being his only 
feitow-helpers ; but Peter’s name does 
not occur. When Paul was brought 
the second time before Nero, and his 
time to be offered up was fast ap- 
proaching, he tells Timothy, 2 Tim. iv. 
no man steed with him, all forsook 
him; which proves that Peter was not 
in the eity. Again, he mentions 
Creseens, Titus, Tyehicus, and Demas, 
as having departed from Rome; and 
Eubulus, Pudens, Claudia, and Linus, 
who is said to have been Peter's suc- 
cessor, as being at Rome; but Peter 
is not named—a good proof that he 
was not in the city. We may go fur- 
ther, and assert, that it is not difficult 
to prove—not only that he was not at 
Rome, but also that he wae at a very 
considerable distance from it. 

. St. Peter’s first Epistle is dated 
from Babylon ; and that he was in the 
same neighbourhood at the time of 
Paul’s and his own death, appears by 
this: Paul im his last Epistle says 
that his departure was at hand; and 
St. Peter, in kis last Epistle, that he 
was shortly to put off this earthly ta- 
bernacle—expressions which, being 
written at so considerable a distance 
from each other, prove that it was 
scarecly possible for them afterwards 
to come together; and that it was not 
at all possible that Peter could after- 
settle a bishopric Rome with 

pretensions which Papists con- 
tend for. 4 


Papists affect to shew Peter's tomb 
im the city of Rome, and argue from 
this, and from the fact that. pilgri- 
mages have been made to it from @ 
very early period—that of course he 
must have died there. But it is cers 
tain that pilgrimages have been made 
to the tembs of saints which never 
existed ; as in the case of one wont 
Longinus, whose tomb was visi 
beth at Mantua and Lyons. The 
wise men also, who came from the 
east to visit the Lord in his iafaney, 
were made to be three kings; and 
their bodies were supposed to have 
been brought from the east as far as 
Milan and Celogne, where their 
tombs were much visited by pilgrims: 
And the same contradictions which 
we have seen to exist among those 
who have spoken of Peter’s journey to 
Rome, will also be found in the ac» 
counts of the place of his - buriah 
Some have said that one half was 
buried in the church of St. Peter at 
Rome, and the other half in the 
church of St. Paul, being equally di- 
vided by Pope Sylvester :—others, 
that only the two heads of Peter and 
Paul are at Rome. Peter’s under- 
jaw and beard are at Poictiers in 
France ; many of his bones at Triers; 
and-his brain at Geneva. 

A few werds must suffice respect- 
ing the authors, om whose authority 
this has been believed as an historical 
fact. Those of the later and middle 
ages are merely copyists ; and, in fact, 
the whole will be found to resolve 
itself into the authority, of Papias, a 
man who lived in an early age of 
Christianity ; but whese claim te cre- 
dit in this instance will be understood, 
when we remember that the opinion 
of Eusebius regarding him is, that he 
was aman of small judgment; as in- 
deed his writings shew, being full of 
incredible things, strange parables 
and doctrines of our Lord, which re- 
semble fables more than truth: An 
idea of his skill as a commentator on 
Scripture, may be obtained, when we 
remark, that he considered the word 
Babylon at the end of Peter’s Epistle 
as allegorical, Rome being intended 
under that name; an interpretation 
which, however forbidding an aspect 
it might have on their cause, as it 
makes that city the mother of harlots 
by their own confession, Papists have 
been fond of upholding ; as thus ren- 


| dered, it is the only scriptural autho- 
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rity they have, to prove that Peter was 
ever in the imperial city :—and for 
the credit which Papias has obtained, 
from having been considered as an 
inimediate disciple of the apostle 
Jolin, it must be borne in mind, that 

Papias himself asserts the contrary. 
But what little confidence can be 
placed in the fathers of the church, in 
d to facts which did not happen 
thin their personal knowledge, ap- 
8 from the story of the Epistles of 
neca to St. Paul, and of Paul to 
Seneca ;—of Abgarus writing to our 
Lord, and our Lord to him ;—of the 
Virgin Mary’s being at Rome with 
Pope Anacletus, as we are informed 
by Ignatius. And how prone people 
of the early ages were, not only to 
ran into errors, but to forge writings 
and to ascribe them to the apostles 
and other holy men, besides the in- 
stances just alluded to, may be seen in 
the innumerable spurious writings, 
which are rejected as such both by 
Protestants and Papists. The story 
of Peter’s journey to Rome was writ- 
ten by Metaphrastes; but herein, 
says Baronius, he is not worthy of 
credit; and Linus, the supposed suc- 
cessor of St. Peter, is said to have 
written of Peter’s death at Rome; of 
which work Bellarmine’s opinion is, 

that it should be rejected as fabulous. 
Thus—If the story of St. Peter’s 
Bishopric at Rome be improbable 
in itself, and contrary to authentic 
history—if the authority on which 
it has been credited be that of 
weak men who have related many 
other fables—if the different cir- 
cumstances of the case cannot be 
made to agree together—and if, 
on the contrary, the importance 
attached to it as an article of faith 
requires, according to God’s con- 
stant dealing in all other things 
necessary to salvation, the plainest 
demonstration,—we may reasona- 
bly conclude that the story of St. 
Peter’s having resided at Rome is 

nothing more than a fable. 
J. Coucn. 


EAGLE OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 
About the commencement of the 
year 1800, a large eagle was taken 


near Broken Bay. This bird stood 
about three feet in height, and gave 


proof of its strength by driving its. 


talons through a man’s foot, while 
lying in the bottom of the boat, with 
its legs tied together. How it was 
taken, we are not informed ; but it re- 
mained in custody ten days, during 
which time, it refused to be fed by 
any but one particular person.— 
Among the natives it was an object of 
wonder and curiosity, but at the same 
time, such was the terror it excited; 
that they could never be prevailed 
upon to approach it. They asserted 
that it would carry off a kangaroo. 
This astonishing bird, the captors 
intended sending to England; but one 
morning it was found to have divided 
the yarns of a rope with which it had 
been fastened, and to have make its 
escape. 


ESSAY I1.—EFFECTS OF CALORIC, 
( Continued from col. 442. ) 


The Effects of Calorie are, Expansion, 

aporization, § Ignition. 

1. Expansion.—When Caloric is 
applied to any body, whether ‘it be 
solid, fluid, or gaseous, it produces an 
augmentation of volume. For exam- 
ple, if a piece of iron be heated to 
ignition, it will be found, that it has 
increased very much in size ; this ex- 
periment may be easily performed, by 
measuring the metal before and after 
it is heated: the iron should be of a 
cylindrical shape. This expansion is 
sufficiently evident, too, in thermo- 
meters. It is well known, also, that 
alcohol, water, atmospheric air, and 
other fluids and gases, experience an 
enlargement of volume when submitted 
to the action of heat. When caloric is 
withdrawn, budies assume their wonted 
form, and invariably contract to their 
former size. 
‘Phe thermometer was invented by 
Sanctorius, an Italian physician, who 
lived in the 17th century. Having 
witnessed the expansion of air by 
heat, it occurred to him, that this ex- 
pansion might be used as a measure of 
the variations of temperature. His 
thermometer consisted of a hollow 
glass ball, from which proceeded a 
hollow cylindrical tube, open at the 
extremity. A small quantity of the 
air of the tube was expelled, by ap* 
plying heat to the ball; the open end 
of the tube was then immersed i 
some coloured liquor, which entered 
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when the air of the ball became cool. 
A scale of equal degrees was attached 
to the tabe, and the expansion of air 
in the bulb by heat, was discovered by 
the descent of the coloured fluid, its 
condensation being marked by its 
ascent. This instrument has, how- 
ever, since the time of Sanctorius, 
been much improved; the thermome- 
ter which we have just now described, 
was liable to variations from changes 
in atmospheric pressure, and was un- 
fit for measuring high degrees of tem- 
perature. - 

The members of the Academy del 
Limento, substituted a liquid as the 
measure of expansion, instead of air ; 
the tube which arises from the ball of 
the thermometer was hermetically 
sealed, as soon as the fluid was ad- 
mitted, by which means the effects of 
atmospheric pressure were guarded 
against ; and the instrument was ren- 
dered more accurate and manageable. 
Alcohol coloured, was the first liquor 
that. was made use of. Dr. Halley and 
Sir Isaac Newton, afterwards employ- 
ed mercury. The principle on which 
a thermometer indicates temperature 
is, that caloric always has a tendency 
to preserve an equilibrium: this, we 
have taken notice of in a former essay. 

When caloric is applied to the ther- 
mometer, the fluid rises in the tube; 
when it is abstracted, the fluid sinks ; 
a graduated scale is attached to the 
tube, and measures exactly the changes 
which occur. It is evident, however, 
that the expansion and contraction of 
the glass must affect in some degree 
the changes which take place ; its ex- 
pansion must, prevent the fluid from 
ascending, and its contraction must 
prevent its descending, so much as it 
would otherwise do, were the glass 
not at all affected by changes of tem- 
perature. It is only therefore the ex- 
cess of the expansion or contraction 
of the fluid over the glass, that is ob- 
served. The scale of the instrument 
is, however, constructed in such a way, 
as to prevent any material error. 

_ After the thermometer was invented, 
it was some time before fixed points 
were discovered, by means of which 
different thermometers might be com- 
pared. Various attempts were made 
to remedy this inconvenience. For 
discovery of two invariable points, 

‘we are indebted to Newton. It had 
previously observed by Hooke, 


that water freezes or ice melts always. 


to one temperature: by marking this, 
therefore, we have one point fixed ; f 
course this will be the same in al 
thermometers. Hooke observed also, 
that water boils at one uniform tem- 
perature ; by noticing this, therefore; 
we have another invariable point: 
and these two points are conne 

by means of a graduated scale. 

The thermometer which was madé 
by Fahrenheit, a German, is most 
commonly used in this country. The 
lowest temperature which this ther- 
mometer indicates, was produced b 
a mixture of snow and sea salt. It 
the zero of Fahrenheit; the range of 
temperature between zero and the 
freezing pointis 32 degrees. Between 
the freezing point, and that point 
which indicates the boiling of water, 
there is a range of 180 d $3; so 
that the highest degree of Fahrenheit 
is 212 degrees. It has been proposed 
to make a thermometer, the fixed 

ints of which shall indicate the 

ezing and boiling of quicksilver: 
certainly this would be very con- 
venient, especially in chemical opera- 
tions, as there is a very extensive 
range of temperature between these 
two points. Quicksilver freezes at 
—39 degrees of Fahrenheit, and boils 
at+655 degrees. Iftherefore, accord- 
ing to Dr, Murray’s proposition, a seale 
of 1000 degrees were made between 
these two extremes, a thermometer 
might be made, which would be much 
more complete than any other, and 
there would be no necessity for em- 
ploying the negative and positive 
signs, to denote those degrees which 
are above the boiling and below the 
freezing points of Fahrenheit. To 
measure high degrees of temperature, 
quicksilver thermometers are prefer- 
able to those made with alcohol ; be- 
cause the latter fluid is converted into 
vapour at 182 degrees of Fahrenheit, 
whilst the former is not evaporated 
until it reaches 650 degrees. When, 
however, we wish to measure low tem- 
ea alcohol is to be preferred, 

cause it has not yet been frozen, 
whereas mercury becomes solid at 
—39 degrees. 

The expansion of different bodies, 
by the application of caloric, is not 
uniformly the same, being in general 
less as the density of the body is 
greater. A knowledge of the expan- 
sibilities of different solid bodies is 
highly useful in the arts; to a want 
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of knowledge, i in the 
construction of machinery of different 
kinds is mainly attributable. We 
have every reason to believe, that if 
sufficient attention were paid to this 
circumstance, much trouble and in- 
convenience might be prevented, and 
that machines would be much more 
certain im their operations, The ex- 
pansion of solids from heat is a source 
of etror in the construction of time- 
jeces; the pendulum varying in 
Jength according to the temperature 
of the atmasphere. This error is re- 
moved by making use of two metals, 
and adjusting them in such a manner 
that the expansion of one counteracts 
the of the other. In fluids, 
isa diversity as it regards 
their powers of expansion, upon the 
application of a given quantity of 
caloric, Thus, the expansion of water 
is greater than that of quicksilver, and 
the expansion of alcohol is greater 
than that of water. 
- Jt has beem found by Dalton and 
Gay Lussac, that all aerial substances 
suffer the same degree of expansion, 
when they are brought to any given 
temperature. Caloric is considered 
by chemists a repulsive power, inas- 
much as it produces a separation of 
the particles of bodies: the expansion 
ef different substances, therefore, will 
be according to their cohesive powers, 
There are a few exceptions to the gene- 
ral rule, that bodies expand by the ap- 
lieation of heat; for instance, water, 
the reduction ofits temperature, suf- 
fers an enlargement of volume, it ex- 
pands fram 41 degrees of Fahrenbeit 
to 32 degrees, until it arrives at a state 
of congelation. The expansive force 
which is exerted in the act.of freezing, 
is supposed by some to be owing to a 
disengagement of air which the water 
held in solution ; this, however, is not 
the chief cause, for the same expan- 
sion oecurred when water had been 
deprived as much as possible of air 
by the air-pamp. 

Mairan explained it on the supposi- 
tion of a polarity in the particles of 
the water, or a tendency to unite by 
certain sides in preference to others ; 
to arrange themselves im a certain 
manner, and rum into right lines at 
determinate ‘angles. This explana- 
tion is thought by some to be proper, 

ch, as when the freezing of 
water is examined by a microscope, 
this. polarity of arrangement can be 


observed, the lines shooti out from 
each other at an angle either of 60 
degrees or 120 degrees. The freezing 
of water therefore is supposed to be a 
species of crystallization, and in con- 
sequence of the arrangement it 
duces, varieties are formed in the solid 
mass, and its volume compared with 
the fluid is enlarged. There is reason 
to believe that other fluids expand in 
the act of congealing, and that this 
expansion takes place through a cer- 
tain range of temperature, as in water. 
One other exception to the law of 
expansion from calorie, remains to be 
considered. It is observed in the 
different clays, and the pure earth 
called argil, which they contain, 
From a knowledge of this circum- 
stance, Mr. Wedgewood constructed 
his pyrometer. This instrument is 
calculated to measure high degrees of 
temperature. It consists of a gauge, 
of two. straight pieces of 
brass, twenty-four inches long, divided 
into inches and tenths, and fixed ona 
brass plate so as to converge; the 
space between them at one extremity 
being five-tenths of an inch, and up 
the other, three-tenths. The pyrome- 
trical pieces of clay are small cylin- 
ders, flattened on one side, made in a 
mould, so as to be adapted exactly to 
the wider end. It is evident, that in 
exposing one of these pieces to a 
high temperature, we can measure its 
contraction, by sliding it into the 
groove. Each degree of this pyre- 
meter is equal to 130 degrees of 
Fahrenheit. The zero corresponds 
with 10774°, and the scale of Wedge- 
wood includes a range of temperature 
equal to about 32.000 degrees of 
Fahrenheit. The highest heat that 
has been measured with it is 16. or 
21.877 degrees of Fahrenheit, being 
the temperature of a small air furnace ; 
and 30 degrees of the scale above the 
point at which cast-iron melts. It is 
difficult to ascertain the cause of these 
contractions in these substances. By 
some it is supposed to arise from an 
eseape of some volatile matter, parti- 
cularly of water, which clays imbibe 
and retain with forec. This, however, 
seems to be contradicted by Mr. 
Wedgewood, who found that his 
pyrometrical pieces, at very high 
temperature, suffered no diminution of 
weight; although they continued: to 
eomtract. Ata low red it 
stated, a disengagement of 
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matter, apparently a mixture of com- 
mon air and carbonic acid, takes place ; 
from that to a strong red heat there is 
a loss of weight amounting to about 
two parts in the 100. But past this 
there is no farther loss. It is su 
posed that there may be interstices 
the clay,and that the caloric favours the 
aggregation of the particles, by which 
means a condensation takes place. 
With the exceptions now stated, it 
may be laid down as a general law, 
that caloric expands all bodies. 

effect of calo- 
ricis, fluidity. Waterremains in a state 
of fluidity, owing to the influence of ca- 
loric; for when this is abstracted to 
a certain extent, it assumes a solid 
form. Many bodies, which in their 
nataral state are solid, become fluid 
by the application of heat; thus, for 
example, lead and iron, and most of 
the other metals, are meltcd by expo- 
sure to caloric. Some of these, how- 
ever, require a much greater degree 
of. heat to produce this effect than 
others. Lead and tin are the most 
fusible; platina is the most infusible, 
and requires an intense degree of heat 
to produce liquefaction. Mercury is 
the only metal which is in a fluid state 
at the temperature of our atmosphere; 
as, however, we have before observed, it 
can be made solid by the abstraction of 
caloric. The substances most difficult 
of fusion are, the earths; these, how- 
ever, can be melted when mixed toge- 
ther; and even separately, most of 
these have been fused by intense heat. 
Those bodies, therefore, which are li- 
quid at the common temperature of our 
atmosphere, are said to be frozen 
when they assame a solid state ; whilst 
those which are naturally solid, when 
brought to a state of fluidity are said 
to be melted or fused. It must be ob- 
served, however, that some bodies 
cannot be fused, as, for instance, wood 
and pure lime; the fact is, that some 
of these substances suffer a chemical 
decomposition at a temperature lower 
than that which would be nece to 
fuse them ; they are bodies, 
and by the agency of caloric their con- 
Stituent principles pass into new forms 
and combinations. 

Sir James Hall succeeded in fusing 
marble, chalk, and likewise coal, by 
the application of strong pressure, so 
as to prevent the decomposition aris- 
ing from: the separation, by heat, of 
aerial or volatile ingredients. It is 


observed that there is a remark able 
difference between expansion and fiu- 
idity. The former is produced gra- 
dually, there being as many degrees 
of it as there are degrees of tem 

ture; whereas the latter is suddenly 


ter rs It is said, that if the body 
within o 


ne a even of its melt- 
ing point, it still preserves its solid 


form ; and when a sufficient degree of 
caloric is communicated to it, # im 
mediately becomes fluid. Some sub- 
stances become soft before they pass 
into a state of fluidity, as, for instance, 
resin, wax, and animal fets. Mr. 
Nicholson has remarked, that the 
same thing is observable in some of 
the metals. In solder of the pewter- 
ers, for example, the interval between 
the commencement of congelation and 
the solidification of the whole mass, is 
not less than 40 degrees, 

Some seppose that solidity is the 
natural state of every body, and that 
all bodies may be rendered solid b 
the abstraction of caloric. Indeed, 
every known liquid has been reduced 
to a.solid state, with the exception of 
alcohol; so that this conclusion 
be adopted. We may conclude, there- 
fore, that caloric produces fluidity by 
separating the particles of bodies, and 
by producing new arrangements into 
which the particles enter. Indepen- 
dent, however, of a reduction of tem- 
perature, when liquids are reduced te 
a solid form, there are other circum- 
stances which bave an influence in 
producing this change; for example, 
water may be cooled below 32 degrees 
without becoming solid ; itmay without 
difficulty be brought to 27 degrees, or 
25 degrees, and with ease even te 23 
degrees. Blagden succeeded in redu- 
cing it to21 degrees, De Luc cooled it to 
6 or7 degrees lower, and Dalton brought 
it te 5 degrees of Fahrenheit without 
freezing. These facts shew, that some- 
thing more is necessary than merely 
a reduction of temperature, when wa- 
ter assumes a solid form. Aceord- 
ingly, it has been found, that agitation, 
and the introduction of any particle of 
ice or snow, contributes to the produc- 
tion of ice. Itis said, thaton the intro- 
duction of the smallest particle of ice 
or snow, crystals instantly shoot from 
the spot which is touched, and the 
whole surface in a short time becomes 
congealed. Sir Charles Blagden as- 
cribes the freezing of water te frozen 
particles whieh in ‘thé afmo- 
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On the Substratum of Matter. 


sphere, which, when they touch the 
cooled surface, cause it to freeze. 
These phenomena, have been explain- 
ed on the principle, that the congela- 
tion of a fluid such as water, is a spe- 
cies of crystallization, in which the 
particles, by agitation, and the intro- 
duction of an extraneous substance, 
ata certain temperature assume dif- 
ferent forms, and become differently 


aot. ( To be continued..) 
ON THE SUBSTRATUM OF MATTER. 
(Continued from col. 362. ) 


In the article that gave birth to “a 
Constant Reader’s” remarks, some 
doubts were expressed on the exist- 
ence of an unknown substratum of 
matter ; and the reasons urged against 
it were as follow.*—First, that when 
the mind excluded from its concep- 
tions the essential properties of mat- 
ter, it had nothing left within its grasp. 
Secondly, that as far as the essential 
properties of any being are known, so 
much is known of its essence or na- 
ture. Thirdly, that the doctrine of an 
unknown substratum leads to specu- 
lative atheism. 

A conjecture was somewhat hastily 
expressed, namely, that “ solidity 
may be the essence of matter, and 
consciousness the essence. of spirit.” 
But as I know nothing of essences, as 
real entities, distinct from certain ag- 
gregates of indissolubly united proper- 


ties, I cannot admit that any single | P 


property is entitled to such a denomi- 
nation. I therefore disapprove of 
that phraseology, and pass over the 
remarks which it occasioned. 

M.S. has frequently found himself 
in the same plight as myself, but 
adopted. a different plan to extricate 
himself: he has reasoned thus; “ If 
I presume on the existence of no per- 
manent principle or substance, I must 
then grant that there is solidity while 
there is nothing that is solid ; exten- 
sion, while nothing is extended; 
— while nothing possesses figure ; 

I suspected that I was thus in- 
volved in aaa difficulties, and sur- 
rounded by greater inconsistencies, 
than if I allowed the existence of 
something in which these properties 
were united, though I could not sepa- 
rate them from it without destroying 


* Imperial Magazine, vol. i, col. 980. 


‘ 


its identity.” As I never “‘ presumed 
on the existence of no permanent prin- 
ciple,” however similar the plight may 
have beenin which we have both been 
placed, there must have been some- 
thing of difference in it. Your cor- 
respondent’s ‘‘ permanent principle,” 
is the substratum of matter; mine is 
matter itself. I deny a substratum, 
but do not deny a permanent princi- 
ple. His principle is something dis- 
tinct from its attributes; mine is not, . 
except it be in name and in imagina- 
tion. The denial of an ulterior sub- 
stratum, therefore, does not involve 
the startling consequences which M.S. 
has deduced from it. 

However absurd my notion of the 
identity of subject and attributes may 
appear to M.S. it cannot appear more 
so to him than does his incongruous 
notion of the existence of something in 
which properties are united. His pro- 
perties are things that he well knows; 
—his some-thing, is no-thing that he 
does know ; and yet it appears to him 
more rational to unite his known pro- 
perties to his unknown something, 
and to give it “ a local habitation and 
aname,” than to deny a doubt of its 
existence, and admit that an assem- 
blage of attributes constitute as well 
as imply a subject, 

It must, I think, be admitted, that, 
which side soever we take of this ques- 
tion, difficulties and inconsistencies 
present themselves ; and we only dif- 
fer as to the side on which they pre- 
onderate. M. S. thinks that they 
incline to the latter; and I judge them 
to be more numerous and weighty 
against the former; and with these 
views we shall probably both throw 
down our pens, and agree to differ. 

M.S. observes very justly, “‘ that 
God can create substances different in 
principle, and bearing different and 
even opposite properties ; and infers, 
“therefore there may be matter and 
spirit.”” But is not one of these sub- 
stances matter? and is not matter one 
of these substances ?—and though the 
terms are different, and do not produce 
precisely the same mode of concep- 
tion, yet do they not both refer to the 
same thing, namely, to a substance 
ealled matter? And as a particular 
constitution, or the essential properties 
of any being, constitutes the natare of 
that being, as we know something of 
the constitution and properties of mat- 
ter, ‘how can its nature or essence be 
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unknown? The essential properties 
of any being, bear a similar relation to 
that being, that the parts of an object 
bear to the whole, with this difference, 
that while the parts of a whole may 
exist separately, essential properties 
cannot; they are indissolubly united. 
And asa whole is not distinct from all 
its parts, though distinguished by a 
different name ; so neither are proper- 
ties different from their subjects, tho’ 
distinguished by particular names. A 
material substance is a certain aggre- 
gate of properties, and a certain indis- 
solubly united aggregate of properties 
is a material substance. 

In contending for his “‘ mysterious 
principle,” your correspondent, after 
the example of others, presents it to 
us in very different capacities. 1. We 
have it as a prop; in this it bears pro- 
perties. 2. As a subject of inhesion; 
in this properties stick in it. 3. Asa 
cement; and in this capacity, it unites 
properties with itself. But how solid- 
ity, extension, and figure, can either 
rest upon, inhere in, or be blended 
with, this unknown phantom, com- 
pletely baflles my conceptions. That it 
cannot perform all these offices, is cer-. 
tain, as each of them presents to. us 
modes of existence incompatible with 
each other. There seems to be..as 
much mystery about the use of this 
“ principle” as of its nature; and all 
that is said in its favour amounts to 
this, that it is some thing, and is con- 
nected with properties some how. __ 

Your correspondent says, that “ the 
“‘ principal charge I bring against the 
“existence of a pzimary material sub- 
“ stance is, that it Cannot be the object 
“of our senses, and therefore we can 
“know nothing of it.”* In this he 
has erred; I bring no such charge, nor 
ever intended. I reject it, because it 
is inconceivable by the mind, not be- 
cause it is imperceptible by sense. I 
confess that I do believe that the ma- 
terials of our knowledge are originally 
derived through the medium of the 
senses. But then we have evidence 
sufficient to justify a belief in the ex- 
Istence of objects impervious to sense, 
though their particular nature is not 
directly known. The existence of spi- 
rits, we infer from their operations: 
of their nature we know little, but as 
the negative of matter. And if the 
nature of matter itself were unknown, 


they would be a novel negative in- 
deed! ‘It is because we have no 
idea of spirit, (says a great writer) 
that we are naturally led to express it 
by a negative, to call it immaterial 
substance, or something that is not 
matter, something that is not any- 
thing we know.”} 

M.S. has backed his opinion by a 
quotation from an authority to whont 
I yield more than a common deference ; 
but should the inference which atheists 
have drawn from the doctrine of an 
unknown substratum prove illogical 
when closely examined, if the princi- 
ple be false, and the phraseology im- 

roper that leads to such a result, it 
is of importance to reject them. 

Allow me, Sir, to write another pa- 
ragraph, and I will then thankfully 
quit this “ land of darkness,” this 
“ thorny path,” these “‘ bogs and brakes 
of metaphysics ;” for, “‘ my weary soul” 
is already ‘* sick of journeying,” and 
I am almost ready to “ sink into a 
state of supineness and apathy,” count- 
ing it all ** vanity, and vexation of spi- 
rit.” It is a charge of treason I have 
now to repel, and perhaps nothing elso 
would have raised this last muscular 
effort, and the last particle of mental 
energy, that will be directed by mo 
against this “‘ palpable obscure.” It 
seems, that to deny a substratum of 
matter, is an attempt to shift from his 
seat an aged and an unseen soverei 
This is a serious charge, but it is “ as 
false as itis foul.” To deny the exist- 
ence of a sovereign, is not the same thing 
as an attempt to depose him. The “ gen- 
tlemen” who deny the existence of this 
mysterious, unseen, aged sovereign, have 
been at no small pains to discover his 
nature, and his residence ; but having 
failed in their attempts, they suspect 
that he is nobody, and that his resi- 
dence is nowhere. In this opinion I 
concar with them ; but lest there should 
be, after all, sach an old gentleman, 
I will say no more against him, but 
leave him in the undisturbed posses- 
sion of his invisible sovereignty. It 
was my intention to extend my remarks 
on the origin of human knowledge ; IE 
have, however, declined this, and shall 
only notice the opinion, that “ ali our 
notions of the spiritual world are paar 
ly negative.” On this subject, | am 
happy that we are not left to the wild 
vagaries of unassisted reason. 


Imperial Magazine, vol. i. col. $48, 
No, 28.—VoL, III, 
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FRAGMENT OF A DAY-BOOK. 
(Conchuled from col. 413.) 

“16th July.—The king assisted with 
the whole court at the marriage of 
count Dietrichstein, with the lady of 
honour Alexandrine Schuwaloff: the 
ceremony took place in the dining- 
room, and the Nuntius Litta wore the 
dress ofa bishop. After that, the act 
was repeated in the chapel, aceording 
to the rites of the Greek ‘church, 
whereby Count Schuwaloff held the 
sage over the head of the bride. 

empress had adorned the bride 
with her own hands, and she wore 
diamonds to the value of a million of 
rubles. 

“« On the 17th the emperor embark- 
ed with his whole family for Cronstadt, 
and took the most hearty leave of the 


** Kammenoy-Ostrog, near Peters- 
burg.—On the 24th the king went to a 
qountry-seat of prince Kurakin. The 
princess Dolgorucki,an intimate friend 
of the family, celebrated, as usual, the 
birth-day of princess K—— at Alex- 
androwskie, The festivity had been 


advanced this year by a whole month, 
on account of the approaching depar- 


ture of the Austrian embassador, count 
Cobenz!, is a great friend of both 
the ladies, aid whose taste has always 
enlivened, their social amusements. 
The company went first to a thicket ; 
where the children of both families 
offered, in shops of green branches, 
various things for sale, such as flowers, 
fruit, music, &e. Instead of sign- 
boards, these shops had inscriptions 
drawn from the best and most known 
authors, and befitting the occasion. 
One of the children made a speech, 
and then they all united in merry 
dances. From this place, one pro- 
ceeded to the theatre of the castle: 
the princess Dolgorucki acted most 
excellently a scene of Nina, or insanity 
eaused by love. Thereupon followed 
representations of the magic lantern 
behind a curtain of gauze: the direc- 
tor of the lantern appeared, and an- 
nounced the rising of the sun, and 
this sun was—the Austrian embassa- 
dor dressed in brocade, and:is head 
surrounded by beams of gilded: paste- 
board ; he was followed by the moon, 
represented by Mandini, the first Ita- 
lian singer, who gave afterwards, with 
Mr. De Riviére, a brother-in-law of 
Mme, Le Brun, the painter, the part- 


ing of Orestes and Pylades, in the most 
comical manner imaginable. Riviére 
performed also the operation of a dent- 
ist with Mandini. After a few scenes 
of the like nature, one represented 
living pictures, according to well- 
known subjects, viz: Achilles (Ma- 
dame Le Brun) discovered by Ulysses 
amongst the companions of Deidamia 
(princess Dolgorucki:) Stratonice on 
the sick-bed of her son, (the princess 
again ;) the tent of Darius, &c. Mme. 
Le Brun ordered the positions, the 
illumination, &c. with so much taste, 
that this kind of spectacle afforded 
great amusement. All Petersburg 
regretted the departure of Cobenazl; 
because nobody equals him in com- 
placency, ease, and all that renders 
society agreeable. On his theatre 
performed princess Dolgorucki the 
part of Camilla, to the admiration of 
every one; and on the very evening 
of his setting off, the embassador lent 
himself, for the pleasure of the com- 
pany, by fitting himself out as a hen, 
and all the present children aschickens, 
which he defended against every 
attack in a very ludicrous manner.” 

‘* Gatschina, 9th September, and fol- 
lowing days.—One of the three Russian 
bishops, who had been knighted, made 
a speech to the emperor. It is to be 
remarked, that only under the present 
government the bishops have received 
red and blue ribands. At the ball, 
which was given in the evening, the 
empress asked the king, wiether he 
played at cards? and when he acknow- 
ledged his ignorance on that point, 
the emperor said that it was the same 
with him: but I, said the empress, 
must play a little at picquet par con- 
tenance; and she did then play for 
about halfan hour with the fieldmar- 
shals Soltikoff, Repnin, and Kamens- 
koy. On the 10th, the king requested 
the emperor to give him somebody, 
who could point out to him all the 
beauti¢ésof Gatschina; and immedi- 
ately was the general-adjutant Ples- 
ehtschejeff sent to him as his guide: 
this man, who has served in the Eng- 
lish navy, has the reputation of saying 
always what he thinks; and whatever 
he says, bespeaks a man of honour. 
He went with the king through the 
subterraneous passages, which remind 
one of the catacombs, to the top of 
the tower: the interior division of the 
walls is still the same as in the time 
when Count George Orloff was in pos- 
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session-of the castle ; but the emperor 
has enlarged it very much, and has 
decorated it entirely to his own liking. 
A Polish painter, Labinski, has fur- 
nished, amongst others, the finest Ara- 
besks. Under the great number of 
paintings, one remarks five large por- 
traits by Robert ; one seven feet high 
by Vernet ; Charles the Third of Spain 
at dinner; and a stag-hunt, which 
prince Condé gave to the emperor 
when he visited him at Chantilli as 
grand duke, &c. The three graces, 
painted on a piece of marble, are less 
remarkable for their beauty, than be- 
cause they have been dug up at Her- 
culaneum. A representation of Peter 
the Great on horseback, is perhaps the 
best which one has of him, but the 
horse might be better: the dress is 
more modern than one is accustomed 
to see from that epoch, and the painter 
has forgotten the star of the order of 
St. Andrew. In the drawing-room an 
antique basrelief is placed over the 
chimney, which has been so well pre- 
served, that one might almost doubt 
the truth of what is asserted about it: 
they say, that it had originally deco- 
rated a monument of Trajan, and that 
from that it had been transplanted with 
several others to the triumphant arch 
of Constantine, whence thieves had 
torn it off during the night, and sold 
it to chief-chamberlain Schuwaloff, 
who was just then travelling in Italy. 
In the cabinet of the emperor hang 
five portraits—Prince Henry of Prus- 
sia, betwixt four Russian fieldmar- 
shals. As for the garden, the king 
has but slightly glanced at it, for the 
present. The emperor seemed highly 
pleased with the king’s good opinion 
of a place in which he delights so much 
himself; he said, it appears to me as 
if I were no where at home but here. 
It certainly must be acknowledged that 
even Pawbowski, pretty as it is, can 
be called but a small diamond, when 
compared with Gatschina. 

Petersburg, 17th October.—Prince 
Dolgorucki surprised the king in the 
evening with a theatre, which he had 
erected, during the king’s absence, in 
the marble palace. One gave two 
French pieces : Lecon seit paternel ; and 
Le bon menage, by Florian. The author 
of the first is a count Golofilin, who 
was educated abroad: the piece is 
actually full of new and interesting 
Scenes. Madame Litwinoff acted the 
Principal part ; a Bavariah count Lerch- 


enfeld, a marquis de Montmort, the 
old well-known French performer Aus- 
réne, and Mr. Riviére, were appointed 
for the remainder. In the second 

iece princess Dolgorucki 

erself with her wonted superiority, 
and her charming children appeared 
as harlequins. 

_“ On the 23d October, a Greek 
bishop lodged with the king ; his name 
is.Eugene, and he was born at Corfu. 
Without having ever been a monk, he 
was named by Catharine to be bishop 
of Tauria. He resigned after a few 
years, to spend his pension here. He 
has translated an Aineide in Greek 
verses, and, according to the judgment 
of connoisseurs, his performance is a 
very good one: he speaks French and 
Italian, and knows the best authors 
of these nations. His conversation is 

iritual, and one does not perceive 

his eighty years.” 

Gatschina, 26th October.—The em- 
eror treated the empress to-day to an 
talian Opera seria by Anfossi, which 

was excellently executed. The deco- 
rator, (scene-painter,) Gonzaga, has 
surpassed himself: he is one of the first 
artists in his line, and knows how to 
produce optical effects which border 
on enchantment; although the house 
is but small, and the princi spec- 
tators are placed immediately behind 
the orchestra: even on the curtain 
stands a temple which seems to pro- 
ject, seen at a distance of only six 
feet: a woody district of his produces 
the effect of a painting by Breughel : 
a sun-beam coming through a window 
of a prison, was absolutely deceiving ; 
and he has painted walls al freseo, 
which delude the eye, notwithstanding 
prior information. After the opera, Le 
Pieg gave a ballet, in which he showed 
himself to great advantage, in spite of 
his sixty years. On the 24th Novem- 
ber, the emperor had the operarepeated 
on the court theatre in Petersburg; 
and as this is by far larger than that 
in Gatschina, Gonzaga was obliged to 
paint fresh sceneries in the greatest 
haste : this served anew to prove his 
fraitfal genius, and his extraordi 
skill. ‘The play which had been an- 
nounced for the 28th, was counter. 
manded as soon as the emperor learned 
of the death of the king of Prussia,” 

“ Petersburg, 5th December.—This 
day, prince Condé visited the king, and 
declared that he should have known 
him again, as he had had the pleasure 
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of seeing him once at his ball in 1754. 
When prince Condé descended at his 
dwelling in the Taurish palace, he 
found there all the servants dressed in 
the same livery which his own domes- 
tics had worn at Chantilli, when the 
emperor Paul saw him there: (how 
delicate an attention!) on the court- 
chariots, which are intended for the 
prince’s use, the emperor had his arms 
painted; and on the colours of his 
regiment, the Russian eagle is sur- 
xounded by French lilies. The pa- 
lace of Czernischeff he gave him asa 
present; and when he went there for 
the first time, he found Hotel de Condé 
written over the gates.” 

*< On the 15th December, 1797,—the 
king was present at a dinner which 
prince Besborodko gave. Besides the 
usual splendour, and the completely 
exhausted art of cookery, one remark- 
ed about twenty perfuming pans, which 
exhaled the most precious odours. 
There appeared also the famous bomb 
of Sardanaple, with the epicurean 
sauce, invented by a butler of Frede- 
rick the Second. The most costly 
wines of all countries were in abun- 
dance, and hundreds of wax candles 
illuminated the tables. Atthe dessert, 
every dish was covered with a glass 
bell, of beautiful workmanship. Etru- 
rian painting adorned these bells, and 
they did great credit to prince Jusu- 
poff, who is the director and active 
manager of this manufactory.” 

“ On the 8th January, 1798,—the 
king was present at the consecration 
of the water ; but his balcony had been 
surrounded with windows. The em- 
press, although very far gone with 
child, had walked to the wooden cha- 
pel, which had been erected on the ice 
of the ditch that encloses the admi- 
ralty: she came afterwards likewise to 
the balcony, had the windows opened, 
and stood there longer than two hours 
without umbrella, and apparently with- 
out any inconvenience, although it 
snowed very hard, and the snow lay 
two inches high around her feet. The 
count of Montmorenci, son of the 
duke of Laval, has given several proofs 
of a very singular art, which he pre- 
tends to have learned from the bishop 
of Nanci: Onegives him something 
in writing, even the mere address of a 
letter, by a person of whom he knows 
nothing at all, and whose name one 
does not tell him: he asks only whe- 
ther it is the writing of a male or fe- 


male? and then he guesses from the 
characters, not only the age of the per- 
son, but even the moral disposition. 
He has guessed several times with an 
astonishing exactness; and Lavater 
might become jealous of him.” 


Extract of a Letter from the state- 
counsellor Boeder, chief physician 
of the king, to Monsieur Bacciarelly, 
cabinet-secretary at Warsaw. 


“ Petersburg, 6th April, 1798.—Our 
good master died merely through an 
attack on the nerves, which was 
brought on by the painful and dis- 
agreeable labour to get out of the em- 
barrassing situation in which unfortu- 
nate projects had involved him. For 
the rest, his end was like that of the 
empress Catharine, and he was bu- 
ried with the same honours.” 


EXTRACT OF ALETTER FROM MR. JOHN 
COWELL, TO ROBT. FOWLER, BROMP- 
TON,—DATED SYDNEY, NEW SOUTH 
WALES, AUG. 31, 1820. 


“‘T nave to inform you of the death of 
Mayree, the New-Zealander: he died 
on the 9th of April, about half past 
two o’clock in the afternoon, in lat. 
43, 34. S. long. 89. E.. I have great 
hopes that he died rejoicing in Christ 
Jesus as his saviour. During the pas- 
sage, he was very attentive to the in- 
structions given him in reading, writ- 
ing, kc. He was particularly atten- 
tive to the reading of the scriptures. 
The morning of his death, I attended 
on him until half past ten o’clock ; dur- 
ing that time I endeavoured to point out 
Jesus Christ to him as his saviour: he 
was very thankful for my attention and 
advice. My dear partner then came 
into his cabin to relieve me, while I 
attended divine service in the after- 
cabin, it being the sabbath-day. Dur- 
ing the morning he was perfectly sen- 
sible, and about half an hour before 
his death, he begged Mrs. Cowell to 
pray with him; which she did. After 
prayer, he said, ‘‘ Now, Mrs. Cowell, 
you make a write : tell all my England 
friends that Jesus Christ is Mayree 
friend—Mayree die and go to hea- 
ven.” After divine service I attended 
in his cabin, and in a few moments he 
expired ; leaving this world, I hope, to 
dwell with Christ his saviour in the 
kingdom of heaven. During his ill- 
ness on board the ship, he expectora- 
ted very little. I was desirous to as- 
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certain the nature of his disorder, and 
cause of his death. I therefore re- 
quested the surgeon to open the body ; 
which he kindly did. On opening it, 
the surgeon found the right lobe of the 
lungs decayed, and the heart very 
much enlarged. It was this gentle- 
man’s epinion, that the enlargement of 
his heart was the cause of his death.” 

Mayree learned to write while he 
continued in England, which was only 
about six months. 

The following is a copy of a short 
Letter-he sent to a friend, a day or two 
before the ship sailed.— 

** To my friends, 

«All very kind—Mr. Cowell 
very kind—Mrs. Cowell very kind in- 
deed. Little John very good ; Mayree 
very sorry; me too much cry. Mr. 
Cowell make a preach last night, and 
go to bed and no cry. Mr. Cowell 
come this morning, and say, Mayree, 
how be you? Mayree say, Very well, 
and nocry. Mayree make a write to 
Mrs. Cowell’s brother. Poor Mayree 
much like John—he make a pray for 
me. Good by me. See you no more. 

MAYREE.” 


Mr. EpiTor. 
Sir,—I here send you an extract of a 
letter from Sydney, New South Wales, 
addressed to myself, dated Aug. 31, 
1820. 
Samvew Leicu, Missionary. 
London, Feb. 28, 1821. 


“ Six weeks after you sailed, two 
Romish priests arrived, with the sanc- 
tion of government. They have large 
congregations, and are going to build 
a chapel. They meet in the court- 
room. May 19, Mr. and Mrs. Carvosso 
arrived, and were sorry that aflliction 
had compelled you to leave the colony 
before they came. Mrs. Carvosso is 
a person of deep piety, and much de- 
voted to the mission work. They are 
gone to Windsor to live. We are 
sorry for it; but as they are willing to 
be any where or any thing, if the Lord 
will bless their labours, we did not 
think it our duty to interfere. They 
are much loved and respected. 

““ May 28, a meeting was held in 
our chapel for the formation of a Bible 
Association. July 5, a meeting was 
held for the formation of a Wesleyan 
Missionary Society. Surely these are 
the beginning of good days. The seed 
‘which you have sown is growing up: 


I trust we shall have a fruitful harvest- 
I am happy to inform you, that our 
congregations, Sunday schools, and 
societies, are on the increase. Mr. 
Lowry will give you a particular ac- 
count of the work of God in this place. 

** Last month there were twelve 
men under sentence of death. Mr. 
and Mrs. Carvosso visited them, and 
gave them bibles and tracts ; but when 
the priest went to see the six which 
were Roman Catholics, he took the 
bibles and tracts, and threw them out 
of the cell, and said, if they read such 
books he would not hear their confes- 
sions. Three of the other went to the 
Dervent to suffer. We have no hopes 
of their salvation: but the three who 
suffered here, we have reason to be- 
lieve, repented and found mercy. The 
morning in which they suffered, they 
went into every cell, and exhorted the 
people to repent, and believe in Christ. 
At the place of execution, each man 
delivered a very affecting speech, and 
begged the thousands who surrounded 
them, to attend to the missionaries, 
to whom they owed under God the sai- 
vation of their souls. After they had 
sung a verse of a hymn, the drop fell, 
and they were launched into eternity.” 


ON THE COMPRESSIBILITY OF WATER. 


In the first volume of the Imperial 
Magazine, col. 1009; an article ap- 
peared, de.cribing various experi- 
ments on the pressure of the ocean. 
Similar experiments have since been 
made, by Mr. Jacob Perkin, on his 
passage from America to this coun- 
try, and published in the last num- 
ber of the Philosophical Transactions, 
in a paper entitled the ‘‘Compres- 
sibility of Water.” This article has 
been handed to us by a correspondent 
who calls himself Selector. 

“A strong empty porter bottle was 
sunk to the depth of 150 fathoms, 
having first lightly corked and-sealed 
it in the following manner. Six co- 
verings of cotton cloth, saturated 
with a composition of sealing wax 
and tar, were strongly fastened over 
the cork by a cord wound round them, 
directly under the projection at the 
neck of the bottle. After the bottle 
had been suffered to remain at the 
depth above mentioned a few ninutes, 
it was drawn up. No water was 
found to -have been forced into it, 
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neither was there any visible change 
at the mouth. 

“The same bottle was again sunk at 
the increased depth of 220 fathoms: 
when drawn in, it was found to con- 
tain about a gill of water, but not 
the slightest visible change had taken 
place in the sealing. 

“ The same bottle was now sunk, for 
the third time, to the still greater 
depth of 300 fathoms ; and when drawn 
up, only a small part of the neck was 
found attached to the line. Its ap- 

arance was truly interesting. The 
Pottle was not broken by external 
pressure, but evidently by the ex- 

sion of the condensed sea-water, 
which had found its way through the 
sealing. Upon examination, it was 
found the cork had been compressed 
into half its length, making folds of 
about one-eighth of an inch; and that 
the coverings, consisting of six layers 
of cloth and cement, had been torn 
up on one side before the bottle burst. 
The effect produced upon the cork 
cannot, we imagine, be accounted for 
but in one way, viz. that the water, 
divided imto very minute particles, 
must, by the surrounding pressure of 
the water, have been forced through 
the coverings, and filled the bottle; 
that the water thus forced in, and con- 
densed to a great degree, expanded 
as the pressure was removed by draw- 
ing towards the surface, not only so 
as to press the cork back into the 
neck, and, owing to the resistance of 
the coverings, compress it half its 
size, but to separate the neck from 
the body of the bottle. 

‘‘ Experiment 4. An empty porter 
bottle, the shortest that could be found, 
was stopped in the following manner. 
A cork with a large head was firmly 
driven into the neck; it was then co- 
vered with six layers of fine linen, 
saturated with a composition of tar 
and wax, over them was applied a 
covering of leather, and all perfectly 
secured by being well bound at the 
neck. The bottle thus prepared was 
sunk 270 fathoms. When drawn in, 
it was found perfectly sound, and the 
sealing unchanged; but filled with 
water to within an inch of the cork. 
The coverings were taken off, layer 
after layer, but no signs of moisture 
were visible. Had the bottle remain- 
ed down a sufficient length of time to 
have completely filled, it would un- 


doubtedly have been broken by the 


expansion of the water, upon bei 
drawn towards the surface, as = 
the case in the former experiment. 
It is worthy of remark, that when the 
water from this bottle was poured into 
a tumbler, it effervesced like mineral 
water. 

“ Experiment 5. In this experiment 
two strong bottles were sunk to the 
depth of 500 fathoms; one of them 
was stopped with a ground glass stop- 
per, and well cemented, then placed 
in a strong canvass bag: when the 
bag was drawn in, it was found that 
the bottle had been crushed into many 
thousand pieces. The other bottle 
was very tightly corked, but not hav- 
ing been left down a sufficient length 
of time, it came up whole, filled to 
within one and a half inch: the cork 
had been driven in and remained so; 
but the cementation was unaltered, 
excepting at the surface, where it 
had become a little concave.” 


ON MUTUAL AFFECTION. 


“ Of the emotions of pure spirits we may form 
“‘ conjectures; but we can speak with cer- 
“tainty, and scientifically, of those only 
“which are known to us by experience.” 

BEATTIE. 
Mr. Epirtor. 
Six,—With your permission, I again 
intrude on the notice of your readers, 
for the purpose of defending that 
which I have asserted in‘‘ An Answer 
to a Query on Mutual Affections,” 
from the criticism of a correspondent 

signing M. number 27. col. 462. 
lam aecused by him, not only of 

asserting improbabilities in the above- 

mentioned answer, but of implying an 
absolute contradiction in one part, to 

a proposition which I have endea- 

voured to substantiate in another.— 

I now request the candid and impar- 

tial reader to be my judge; should he 

also consider my opinion as a mass 
of absurdity, I must rest content, 
though every feeling of contempt 
should be roused against the igno- 
rance which prompted me to a de- 
fence of a train of inconsistencies. 

_M. after a recital of my remarks, 

(number 26. col. 350.) adds ;—“‘ Such 

an opinion, Iam persuaded, will, upon 

investigation, be as absolutely refuted 
as decidedly insisted upon,” meaning 

(as I should suppose) to say, that 

after excluding mutual affection from 

eternity, I contradictorily assert, as 
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my opinion, that the joys of futurity 
will have an intimate dependence on 
it. That my concise remarks will ad- 
mit of a construction being put on 
them, sufficiently different to obviate 
the objections he has raised, it is my 
intention in the next place to prove; 
in order to which it will be necessary 
for me to return to the words of our 
querist, (number 23. col. 100.) which 
inquire ;—“‘ whether it be probable, 
that mutual affections particularly esta- 
blished between kindred spirits in time, 
will be perpetuated in eternity?” It 
is almost unnecessary for me to re- 
mark, that affections established in 
time, must be the affections of time ; 
the affections mentioned in the query, 
are the affections of time, and I can- 
not reconcile the idea of their being 
the affections of eternity. In my an- 
swer, I assert, that “‘ mutual affec- 
tions, and the kindred affinity of 
spirits, are mere relative modes,” &c. 
“‘consistent only with time:’’ and 
conclude by saying, that, “‘ that affec- 
tion therefore which subsisted in time, 
will not be perpetuated in eternity.” 
It is evident, that my meaning is not 
to exclude all mutual affections from 
immortality, but only those established 
in time ; for of the affections to which 
I have denied an existence hereafter, 
I have given a definition, and have 
asserted with what they are consist- 
ent; but can this definition, and this 
assertion of consistency, apply to “an 
mfinitely enlarged system of reciprocal 
love,” or mutual affection? Surely not; 
though L may be able to circum- 
scribe the bounds of a temporary 
affection; the like task, when such an 
affection shall have been infinitely 
enlarged, would defy every effort of 
human intellect, and finite reason. 
Infinity cannot be conceived; how 
then can it be defined ? 

I consider a contradictory argu- 
ment to consist in the assertion and 
denial of the same thing. 

Mutual affection, and ‘“‘an infinitely 
enlarged system of reciprocal love,” are 
notsynonymous terms. Consequently, 
though the same argument should 
contain a denial of the one, and 
os insist on the existence of the 
0 


er, no contradiction could possibly , 


be implied. This dissipated mist 
is the unsubstantial foundation, 7 
which your correspondent M. has 
raised the structure of his reason. 
The justice of his observation on 


mental perception is evident; yet my 
argument is in no d r of suffering 
by it. He says, “ If individual affec- 
tion merges for ever after death, all 
perception must die with it.” I an- 
swer, Certainly it must: instead, how- 
ever, of consigning the noble facult 
of perception to the shades of obli- 
vion, I would rather consider it as 
the embryo of that exalted perception, 
which, when eternity shall burst upon 
our view, will enable us to perceive 
amidst the myriads of the blest, no 
spirit that will not be equally entitled 
to our heavenly love—that perception 
which will prove to us we have but 
“one Father, which is in heaven;’’ 
which will prove all those to be our 
brethren, who, during their trial here, 
“with the spirit of understanding, 
heard the word of God and kept it.” 
And now, after apologizing for the 
trespass which I have committed on 
those pages which are ever wont to be 
better adorned; and expressing my 
determination to controvert no lon 
a subject which must inevitably termi- 
nate in mere conjecture, I shall con- 
clude, with the most perfect good-will 
towards your correspondent M. this 
feeble effort of my pen; presuming, 
however, to add, that what I have 
advanced is my firm opinion; and, 
until arguments be adduced, as far 
superior in force to those which have 
already appeared against me, as the 
blaze of day is superior to the taper 
flame of night, I shall consider such 
opinion consistent with the justice of 
the Deity; capable of silencing the 
cavils of the pedant: and I shall look 
forward to the consummation of things, 
as the period when angels will attest 
it with their lips, as the rising blest, 
reclining on the ambient air, enter 
the mansions of eternal joy. 


May 6th, 1821, Priestgate, T. R. 
Peterborough. 


ON EDUCATION. 


THERE are few subjects upon which 
more treatises have been written than 
on Education, and to some of which 
the greatest deference is due; but yet 
when I consider the great importance 
of education, I think it will be a suf- 
ficient apology for my offering a few 
thoughts upon that interesting subject. 

The persons to whom I particularly 
address myself, are those who we may 
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suppose are capable of affording what 
is called a liberal education. 

Education is the improving and cul- 
tivating of our minds, and the polish- 
ing and refining of our manners by 
learning. 

I do not pretend to give a routine 
of studies. I leave this to some more 
competent head; bet the following 
studies I think I may safely recom- 
mend as steps towards the Temple of 
Knowledge. 

Nothing is more practically useful 
than English Grammar; for without it 
we can neither speak nor write our 
own language with any degree of pro- 
priety. Lhave knowna public speaker, 
from being ignorant of this, however 
original bis ideas might have been, or 
what argument soever he might have 
used to support his ideas, who was 
searcely noticed by the intelligent part 
of hig congregation; and the good 
which might otherwise have been very 
extensive, was confined within a very 
narrow compass.—Next to this I may 
recommend Geography, which is ne- 
ce both in private and active 
life. A knowledge of the Classics, at 
least Latin, if not Greek. Though 
these are not absolutely necessary, 
they improve and strengthen the mind; 
and as this is of importance, I strongly 
recommend the study of them to every 
one who wishes to acquire a liberal 
education, A thorough acquaintance 
both with ancient and modern History, 
I deem indispensable; for here we 
have not only the simple history of 
the actions of men, but all their dif- 
ferent passions delineated ; in short, 
we have man copied; and it will 
enable us to form our own judgments 
upon the different transactions of our 
own time.—To be well acquainted 
with these things will certainly require 
some trouble and pains, but by plén- 
tifully implanting in our minds the 
seeds of knowledge, what an ample 
harvest shall we reap! It will qualify 
us to fill any station in life in which 
we may be placed; it will enable us 
to become valuable members of soci- 
ety, and to enjoy all the pleasures and 
— of a rational and cultivated 
mind, 

Sapiens and Stultus were brothers, 
—apparently with the same advan- 
tages. Sapiens applied himself to 
learning, and well improved every 
moment of his time : Stultus wasted 
his time in trifles and folly —Sapions 


‘rose to great eminence, and became 
of importance to his country’: Stultus 
remained in his first station, unno- 
ticed, and almost unknown. I shall 
conclude with a saying of Socrates,— 
“Learning is an ornament in pros- 
perity, and refuge in adversity; those 
who give their children a good edu- 
cation, furnish them with the means 
of making them both viriuous and 
happy.” J. K. 
Mr. EpiTor. 
Sir,—By the request of 36 House- 
keepers of Bishopsgate parish, I send 
you an account of the parish church. 
I should be much obliged to you to 
place it in the Imperial Magazine as 
soon as convenient; the above being 
subscribers to this work. 
I am, &e. 
April 14, 1821. Burcess. A. M. 


Account of the Parish Church of Saint 
Botolph, Bishopsgate. 

The church of St. Botolph, Bishops- 
gate, is situated on the west side of 
Bishopsgate-street, a little beyond the 
spot where the gate formerly steod. 
The ancient church of this parish, 
was a mean building of brick and 
stone, with a square tower and a 
turret. It escaped the ravages of the 
great fire in 1666, but was soon after 
found to be so much dilapidated, that 
in the year 1723 it was declared by 
the parishioners to be in a state be- 
yond reparation, and they accordingly 
applied a third time to parliament on 
the subject of a bill to rebuild it. 

An act being obtained for this pur- 
pose the following year, the present 
handsome structure was erected, from 
a design by Mr. J. Gold, and it was 
consecrated in the year 1728. The 
body of the church is of red brick upon 
a stone basement, and is strengthened 
and ornamented with stone coignes, 
cornices, and window frames. The 
interior is handsome and well ar- 
ranged ; the roof is supported by pil- 
lars, which rise from the floor, and 
sustain the gallery. Contrary to the 
old absurd rule, of placing the steeple 
at the west end of the church, how- 
ever disadvantageously from the situ- 
ation of the building, that ornament 
rises at the east end of the church, 
which: is next the street, and here it 
is seen in a very favourable point of 
view. The church has a stone frontis- 


piece of the Doric order, with a pedi- 
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ment and balustrade, from which rises 
the steeple, which is in a very good 
taste; the tower of which is orna- 
mented at the angles with cherubim, 
at the top with vases, and at the sides 
with pilasters of the Ionic order. 
Over this is a circular gallery, from 
within which, the steeple rises, in a 
round form, ernamented with com- 
posite pillars, and bearing vases. 
Here the upper gradation takes place, 
which has oval perforations, and is 
crowned at the subend with an urn. 

Over the stairs at the north-east 
corner of the church is a large paint- 
ing, which was removed from the old 
church, being the picture of King 
Charles the First, in his royal robes, 
at his devotions, with his right hand 
6n his breast, and his left holding a 
crown of thorns. The pious monarch 
has an open book before him, in 
which is written In verbo tuo spes mea. 

Among the monuments in this church 
is one to the memory of Sir Paul 
Pinder, knight, one to that of the Rev. 
Dr. Grigman, another to that of Dr. 
Conybear, and one to J. G. Rose. In 
April 1815, the Rev. William Cony- 
bear, D. D. rector, died, and was suc- 
ceeded by the Right Rev. Dr. Mant, 
now Lord Bishop of Killala. In Ja- 
nuary 1821, the church underwent a 
thorough repair; the lights were pla- 
ced in the ceiling, and the building 
was lighted with gas. The present 
rector is the Rev. C. J. Blomfield, 
D.D. F.R.S. 

Among the Charities in this parish, 
the following are very beneficial :— 
the Charity Schools;—the National 
Schools ;—the Benevolent Society ;— 
the Bible Association ;—the Tract So- 
ciety ;—and, the Association for the 
Poor. 


DEATH OF MR, THOMAS TREFFRY, OF 
FALMOUTH, CORNWALL. 


We have lately received an account 
of the death of this intelligent young 
man, to whose pen the Imperial Ma- 
gazine is indebted for eight admirable 
Essays, entitled, The Moralizer. In 
these compositions, learning, taste, 
and talents, are so happily combined, 
that a perusal of them will form his 
best literary eulogium. From a letter 
which announced this melancholy in- 
telligence, we lay before our readers 
the following extract.— 

No. 28.—Vot. III. 


“ Truro, April 23, 182. 

“ Mr. Eprror. 

“ Srr,—I am sorry to inform you, that 
this morning I had the painful oppor- 
tunity of attending the funeral of that 
learned and amiable young man, Mr. 
Thomas Trefiry, who is called, in the 
Imperial Magazine, “‘ The Moralizer.”” 
He is the eldest son of the Rev. Mr. 
R. Treffry, of the Methodist connec- 
tion, superintendent preacher of the 
Truro circuit. 

‘“* A few months ago, the Rev. Mr. 
Hart, Independent minister, who kept 
a classical schoo! at Falmouth, remov- 
ing from that town to another, Mr. 
Thomas Treffry became his successor; 
and, no doubt, he was perfectly com- 
petent to his arduous task. Prior to 
this, he had become acquainted with 
the Rev. C. Cardew, D. D. of the pa- 
rish of St. Erme in Cornwall. By 
this learned church minister he was 
highly recommended, as possessing 
much classical knowledge, and as being 
every way qualified for his undertak- 
ing. He was a most agreeable young 
man; unaffected in his manners, and 
of an amiable disposition. By all to 
whom he was known, he was highly 
esteemed and respected. This valu- 
able youth was seiged with an inflam- 
mation in his bowels; and in a very 
few days it pleased the great Author 
of our existence to take him from time 
into eternity, before he arrived at the 
age of nineteen. 

“ But inthe midst of their afflictions, 
it affords one great consolation both 
to his parents and friends, to reflect 
that he was brought to the knowledge 
of the truth as it is in Jesus - Christ, 
and was therefore prepared for the 
awful event which has taken place. 
We need not entertain a doubt that he 
is safely admitted into eternal glory. 
am, Sir, your’s, &c. 

J, STEPHENS.” 
Portry. 
Composed b. ond by a B. 
0) @ leacher, an en a Bo 
of Sunday at 
an annual public examination. 
TO THE FRIENDS OF THE INSTITUTION. 
So much, kind Friends! indebted as we are 
To your benevolence and christian care, 


1t well becomes us to attend the Word, 
With whieh you wish our mem'ry to be stor d. 
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For poor, untutor’d, eT 4 Children find 

1n you, the Guardians of the youthful mind. 

Thro’ you, the blessings of instruction flow, 

To cheer our poverty, and soothe our woe ; 

And, altho’ gratitude should chiefly lift 

Our hearts to God—the AUTHOR of each gift, 

Your claims upon our thanks by far outweigh 

The utmost limit of our pow’r to pay. 

Bat, your reward, see, tributary ie, 

In yonder grateful Mother’s glist’ning eye ; 

Or hear it in the praise that Father sends, 
ingled with blessings on his Children’s 

And oe stil th pense, than this 

greater still, the recom , than this, 

Which waits the merciful in future bliss. 

There (we are told in God’s inspired W ord) 

All who have given, lend unto the Lord, 

Confessing all they gave to them was giv’n, 

And all the glory due alone to Heav’n ;— 

Such, we are told, as bid the needy take 

Of their abundance for the Saviour’s sake, 

Shall hear Him ge all His Hosts agree, 

“ In giving unto these, ye gave to me. 

Come to your heav’nly Father's waiting breast, 

And dwell for ever in the promis’d rest.” 

In that bright heaven, ‘ where the wicked cease 

From troubling, and the weary are at peace,’ 

Where sighs and sorrows shall for ever flee, 

And doubt and epee cannot be, 

May you discover, by our endless gain, 

Your ‘labour in the Lord’ was not in vain, 

And welcome to the realms of bliss above, 

Many a witness to your work of love ; 

And, where no foe shall threaten to destroy, 

The seed you sow’d in sorrow, reap with joy! 

Go on, respected Patrons, still proceed 

To teach, direct us, curb, encourage, lead— 

Still, near your bosoms, let our Childhood live, 

And as we need it, pity—or—forgive— 

And, whilst on earth, be this your high reward, 

To live depending on a faithful Lord! 

So will your faith anticipate the day 

When all shall own the King of glory’s sway ; 

And Babes shall utter praise, and heav’n- 

taught Youth 

Proclaim the season of ACCOMPLISH’D TRUTH ; 

And ‘ Know the Lord’ will be a sound onknown, 

All tongues confessing—‘ God is Lord alone.’ 

Jehovah tells us in His written Will, 

These glories shall ‘ the latter day’ reveal ; 

And adds, to bid His people’s fears subside, 

A thousand precious promises beside : 


Be all the Comforts your’s that page affords, 
Andall the praise and glory be the Lord’s! 
SAMECH. 


On THe DEATH OF Mrs. ANNA W—M, 
Which took place at W——, on Feb. 23, 1821. 


EACH swift revolving year that flies, 

Each month, each day, that fills our span, 
But-says, ‘‘ There is beneath the skies 

“« No lasting happiness for man.” 
a thou whose lifeless head 

clines beneath the gloomy pall ? 

For whom so many tears are shed, 

For whom so many tear-drops fall ? 
Ha! it is one—tho’ spring had fled— 

Yet summer still was bright and young ; 
Disease soon bow'd her bloomin 

With’ring the lovely flow’ret hung. 


Awhile it linger’d ; but at last 
The stem was broken—there it lay : 
It fell before the last keen blast, 
To mingle with the crumbling clay. 
Hear’st thou that sorrowful Jament ? 
It comes from yonder drooping flow’r, 
Round which the wither’d flow’ret bent 
Her circling arms, as round her pow’r. 
His leaves are wet with sorrow’s dew ; 
His blossoms how they mournful hang ! 
To earthly bliss he cries, “‘ Adieu ;” 
And thus relieves his bosom’s pang :— 
«* Flow on, ye tears of sorrow, flow ; 
Throb on, my heart, thy throb of woe ; 
She, who my earthly comforts led, 
Is number’d with the mould’ring dead ! 
«« How can the roots, with fibres twin’d 
Together fast as soil can bind, 
Be parted, and asunder torn, 
And the poor widow’d plant not mourn? 
«* When in youth’s bloom and beauty’s pride, 
She first was planted by my side, 
To cheer my weary loneliness, 
What could have added to my bliss? 
« Twas heav’n that gave ; but, ah! how soon 
Heavy’n took again the precious boon! 
How soon the giver claim’d his own, 
How quickly is the charmer flown! 
« Be still, thou murm’ring thought, be still ; 
Bow to the great Disposer’s will :— 
Bat sorrow shall not wring my heart, 
’Tis not for ever that we part. 
‘«« Tho’ leaf and stem have died away, 
The root still challenges decay ; 
Th’ immortal root is but, the while, 
Transplanted to a better soil. 
“ There spring eternal smiles serene, 
And gentle sunbeams gild the scene, 
Nor e’er withdraw their kindly ray, 
And blast and blight are driv’n away. 
“ Rivers of living waters flow, 
That sweetly warble as they go; 
No drooping flow’r complains, ‘ I thirst,” 
By streams of life for ever nurs’d. 
«« And when this frail stem falls before 
The killing worm, or wintry roar, 
My fair one! then I’ll bloom with thee 
Throughout a bright eternity.” 
J. M. G. 


Liverpool, March. 


EPITAPH 


ON AN AMIABLE YOUNG MAN, WHO DIED SUD- 
DENLY AT THE EARLY AGE OF 17 YEARS. 


NIPT in the vernal bud of blooming youth, 
Here much-lov’d **** peaceful rests his head. 

With constant step he trod the paths of truth, 
Nor shunn’d to follow where fair Science led. 


Rent are the tenderest ties affection spun, 
Parental hearts with anguish mourn his doom; 
Kindred regret his course so early run, 
And we sacred sorrow bathes his 
tomb. 
Stranger ! perhaps to thee life’s scene appears, 
Drawn by delusive hope, replete with bliss, 
Thy nerves with youth invigor’d: Read his 


ears, 
And now life’s brightest prospects all were 
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————~ whilst youthful ardour fires thy 
reast, 
The luring toys of syren pleasure flee ; 
Secure a tithe prod 
In the blest mansions of the Deity. 
SOLICITUDE FOR COMFORT, 
( Answered from Col. 530, Vol. II. ) 


I remembered thy judgments of old ; 
O Lord, I have comforted myself.— Psalms. 


«« SWEET comfort, the balm of the mind,” 
No pleasures of earth can impart ; 
Thence seeking we never shall find, 

For comfort proceeds from the heart. 


When happiness dwells in the breast, 
And the soul’s blessed sunshine is clear, 
And conscience is calmly at rest, 

Then comfort, sweet comfort, is there. 


And this ev’ry one may obtain, 
To this we’re invited to come, 
*Tis folly to rest then in pain, 
Since comfort’s so easily won. 


This gift then so truly divine, 

Oar Saviour bequeath’d to us all, 
Who on his sweet promise recline, 
That none of his people shall fall. 


’Tis this that gives peace to the soul, 

The thought that our sins are forgiv’n ; 

"Tis this that will anguish control,— 

The thought, that there’s comfort in heav’n. 
Epwarp S—. 


LINES 
On the Death of a Young Lady. 


I saw a beauteous Lily grow, 
The garden’s blashing pride ;— 
I saw a tempest overthrow, 
It faded, droop’d, and died. 


I saw anymph most passing fair. 

Till sorrow dark’d her brow, and care 
Her tender frame opprest. 


I saw the blast of sickness blow, 

She hung her drooping head, 

And, wan with grief, and pierc’d by woe, 
She fell among the dead. 

Death is a common debt we owe, 

From which there’s none exempt ; 

But he’s been conquer’d, and we know 
His venom’d sting is spent. 

Here Hope comes in, and full assur’d 
O’er death a victory shows ; 

The faded lily has procur’d 

A name above the rose. 

Fair maid ! thy mortal charms no more 
Shall catch the human eye ; 

But yet thy beauties are not o’er, 

They live lagen the sky. 

Above the lily thou shalt claim 

A far more beauteous bloom, 


And sweeter fra e too obtain 
In scenes the. tomb. 


Heart-cheering hope !—it buoys me 
Since Jesus died—lI too can hope, 
Thro’ him, to meet thee there. 
June 7th, 1820. 
LINES 
Inscribed on the Monument of Kirke WHITE, 
erected by Mr. Boote, an American, in All 
Saints’ Church, Cambridge; written by Mr. 
Smyth, Professor of Modern History m the 
Unwersity. 
fond hope and learning’s sacred 


e, 
To Granta’s bowers the youthfal poet came ; 
Unconquer’d pow’rs th’ immortal mind dis- 


piay a, 
Bat a with anxious thought the frame de- 


ca 
Pale oer his lamp, and in his cell retir’d, 
The martyr student faded and expir’d. 
O genius, taste, and piety sincere, 
Too early lost ’midst duties too severe! 
Foremost to mourn was generous SOUTHEY 


seen; 
He told the tale, and shew’d what Wutre had 
en: 


Nor told in vain ;—far o’er the Atlantic wave, 

A wanderer came, and sought the poet’s grave. 
ye pe low stone he saw his lonely name, 
And rais’d this fond memorial to his fame. 


* The monument is of white marble, and ex- 
hibits a striking portrait of Mr. White, within 
a medallion executed in bas-relief. The sculp- 
tor was Chantrey. 


PARTING TO MEET AGAIN. 


MARry, farewell! I now must say farewell— 
death ap calls my soul away ; 
But ’tis to call me from an uy cell 

To the bright mansions of eternal day. 

Ah! fare thee well—but oh abote those tears— 
Let not those streaming bursts of sorrow flow— 
Jesus, my Lord, in yonder skies appears ; 

He comes to take me from this vale of woe. 

A few short years perhaps may rollaway, 

Ere thou art call’d to leave this earthly spot, 
And then thy spirit will no longer stay, 

Bat rise triumphant to thy heav’nly lot. 

Then will thy Lord congratulate thee there, 
And land thee safe on Canaan’s happy shore ; 
Then shall we meet where endless pleasures 


ALIauis. 


are, 

And when we meet, ’twill be to part no more. 

Bat whilst thou stay’st within this earthly 
sphere, 

me: v’n protect and guide thy wand’ring 
eet, 

Till oe shalt reach those blissful mansions, 
where 

Thy joy and happiness will be complete. 

Let not my death, as thou hast sometimes said, 

Make thee retire, of solitude the prey 

In sorrow mourning thy companion fled,— 

But let thy thoughts to heav’n direct their way. 

Then I shall see thy face in smiles again, — 

In smiles more sweet and lovely than before, 

And on thy face they ever will remain, 

And ne’er surrender to dejection more. 


Lewester, 1821, E. H. 
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Animal Sociability. 


Mr. Epiror. 

Sir,—In the first volume of your ex- 
cellent and entertaining Miscellany, 
col, 575, is an article, entitled, ‘ In- 
stinctive Animosity of Animals doubt- 
ful.” Meeting lately with a similar 
instance, I have been induced to send 
it for insertion. 

On visiting a friend lately, he ob- 
served, that he had a wonderful family 
of rather opposite characters, dwelling 
together, which he shewed me; this 
was a female cat, and four young rab- 
bits, which she was suckling with her 
own kitten. It appears from the ac- 
count which he gave me, that the cat, 
a few days before, had four kittens. 
About the same time, a rabbit, that he 
had in the house, brought forth four 

oung ones also; but the mother dy- 
ng, they were induced to try to rear 
the young ones, by giving them milk, 
&c. They, however, found, in the 
course of a day or two, that they re- 
fused to take any food, inconsequence 
of which, my friend drowned three of 
the kittens, and put the young rabbits 
to the cat, which immediately began 
to lick, and invite them to suck, 
which, to his astonishment, they did. 
They are at present very well, and bid 
fair to make fine rabbits. The cat 
whieh has thus acted the part of a 
parent, caresses them, and appears 
very fond of them; and they run 
about the room with the old eat and 
her kitten, and amuse the family with 
their gambols ; nor has she shown the 
least animosity, but suffers them to 
jump upon her back, and practise a 
thousand playful tricks, to the no 
small astonishment of my friend and 
his visitors! 

I must confess, that I have been at 
aloss to account for the circumstance ; 
and had I not been an eye-witness of 
the fact, I should certainly have felt 
disposed to doubt its reality. These 
things have given rise to a train of re- 
flections in my own mind, respecting 
the animosity that appears to exist in 
the world, among the animal tribes. 
I. would therefore beg leave to pro- 
pose the following questions :— 

Is the animosity discoverable be- 
tween animals, instinctive,or not? If 
instinctive, as some of our naturalists 
assert, why is there sometimes a mani- 
festation of a contrary disposition? 
and if not instinctive, from what cause 


does the animosity originate? An 
answer to these inquiries by some of 
your able correspondents, will very 
much oblige your constant reader, - 
NEANIAS. 


ANECDOTE OF A CELEBRATED 
PHYSICIAN, 


Tue Doctor, attending one of his inti- 
mate friends in a dangerous com- 
plaint, declared, in a strain of unusual 
generosity for him, that he would not 
touch a fee. The patient insisted 
that he should be paid; but the 
Doctor was positive in his refusal. 
At length, when the cure was perform- 
ed, and the Doctor was about to take 
his final leave, the patient addressed 
him as follows: ‘‘ Sir, in this purse 
I have put every day’s fee, nor mast 
your goodness get the better of my 
gratitude.” The Doctor fixed his eye 
on the purse, counted the number of 
days in a minute, and then, holding 
out his hand, made this reply, ‘“‘ Well 
I can hold out no longer. Singly, I 
could have refused them for twelve 
months; but all together they become 
irresistible.” 
Catholic Emancipation. 


Ma. Epiror. 


Sir,—If you think the following re- 
marks on Popery worthy of a place in 
your Magazine, their insertion will 
oblige a subscriber of Macclesfield. 

March 12th, 1821. 

As an individual, I conceive that it 
would not be sound policy in our 
government to grant the Catholics 
their claims, until they are first eman- 
cipated from their Priests. What 
can we think of those men who can 
commit the blackest crimes with im- 
punity, and think they have done no 
harm, because they have only injured 
heretics, presuming that their priests 
will forgive them? I have been led 
to make these remarks, in conse- 
> of the following fact, which 
ell under my own observation. 

Being in want of some linen cloth, 
I took a walk up Mill-street in Mac- 
clesfield, where I met with an Irish- 
man, who had some to sell, which 
answered my purpose. After a little 
conversation, he took me to the gign 
of the Sun Public House, where, 
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having a room to ourselves, we had 
some discourse concerning Ireland. 
He asked me if I were a Roman Ca- 
tholic! To this I gave him an equi- 
vocal auswer; but observing that they 
were mostly of that persuasion who 
came from Ireland, he interpreted my 
reply in the affirmative. He then ran 
over a long catalogue of crimes which 
he had committed in this country, 
which I shall forbear to enumerate. 
“You know,” said he, ‘‘ that in this 
country the people are all heretics, 
and when we return home the priest 
will forgive us.” 

Who, under these circumstances, 
can say that Popery has undergone 
any change? The same diabolical 
spirit still prevails; and they only 
want power, and an opportunity to let 
us know it. Should these be unhap- 
pily obtained by them, then farewell 
to my liberty of conscience; and for 
me, and my children after me, fare- 
well to all the blessings which we 
enjoy as British subjects, arising from 
a Protestant Constitution. 


APPROACHING CONJUNCTION OF THE 
PLANETS JUPITER AND SATURN. 


Or all the planetary conjunctions, 
those of Jupiter and Saturn, the two 
most considerable bodies in the Solar 
System, are of the rarest occurrence, 
(the conjunctions of Saturn and the 
Georgiam Sidus only excepted,) a 
circumstance partly arising from the 
great length of their periodical revolu- 
tions. They occur in the following 
remarkable order:—If the conjunc- 
tion of Jupiter and Saturn happen in 
the first point of the anastrous sign 
Aries, in twenty years afterwards it 
will take place in Sagittarias, and in 
twenty years more-in Leo. The con- 
junctions will continue to take place 
in these signs in the same order for 
nearly two hundred years. In the 
same manner, in the following two 
hundred years these phenomena will 
be in the signs Taurus, Capricorn, and 
Virgo. In the next two hundred 
years, in Gemini, Aquarius, and 
Libra; and in the last two hundred 
years, in the remaining signs Cancer, 
Pisces, and Scorpio; after which they 
will recommence in the sign Aries, as 
before. Hence arises what has been 


termed a great year, each season of 


which is equal to two centuries. The 
ancient astrologers styled the three 
signs in which Jupiter and Satarn 
were in conjunction several times in 
the space of two hundred years, a 
trigon. The first trigon, i.e. Aries, 
Sagittarius, and Leo, was that of fire ; 
the second of earths the third of air; 
and the fourth of water. From the 
very curious order in which the con- 
junctions of the two greatest planets 
in the Solar System take place, and 
whieh the ancients have encumbered 
with mystical absurdities, the justly 
celebrated M. P. S. Laplace has dis- 
covered the cause of two very great 
inequalities in their motions. The 
great inequality, in the motion of 
Saturn, amounts to nearly forty-nine 
minutes of a degree, the period of 
which is 917% years; and that of Ju- 
piter to nearly twenty-one minutes, the 
period of which is the same. The ap- 
proaching conjunction will happen on 
the 19th day of the present month, in 
24 degrees and 39 minutes of Aries, 
Jupiter being about seventy minutes 
to the north of Saturn. Jupiter will 
rise on the morning of the 19th at 
about two minutes before one, and 
Saturn about six minutes afterwards, 
the difference of the time of rising in 
these two planets proceeding almost 
solely from the difference of their lati- 
tudes. On the morning of the 20th, 
the day after the conjunction, the 
planets will rise about four minutes 
earlier than on the preceding morn- 
ing. The latitade of Jupiter at the 
moment of conjenction will be 1° 19 
S. and that of Saturn 2° 27 8. 


Review.—The Application of Chris- 
tianity to the commercial and ordinary 
Affairs A Life, in a series of Dis- 
courses, by as Chalmers, D.D. 
Minister of St. John’s Church, Glas- 
gow. 8vo. pp. 278. London, Bald- 
win, Longman, Whittaker, Hurst, 
Hamilton, Ogle, Baynes, Holdsworth, 
and Nisbet. 1820. 


THE name of Dr. Chalmers is asso- 
ciated with so much celebrity, that 
to announce @ work as written by 
him, is to ensure @ considerable de- 
gree of attention; and to assert that 
it is worthy of the author’s name, 
will almost supersede the necessity 
of any other remarks or recommen- 
dation. Under these powerful sanc- 
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tions, we introduce this volume to 
our readers. 

These Discourses are eight in num- 
ber, all bearing on the same common 
point, which is expressed in the title- 
page. The /irst of these, is on the mer- 
cantile virtues which may exist with- 
out the influence of Christianity ; the 
second, on the influence of Christianity 
in aiding and augmenting the mercan- 
tile virtues ; the third, on the power 
of selfishness in promoting the ho- 
nesties of mercantile intercourse ; the 
fourth, on the guilt of dishonesty not 
to be estimated by the gain of it; the 
Jifth, on the great Christian law of re- 
ciprocity between man and man; the 
sixth, on the dissipation of large ci- 
ties; the seventh, on the vitiating in- 
fluence of the higher upon the lower 
orders of society ; and the eighth, on 
the love of money. 

The subjects of these excellent dis- 
courses are so immediately connected 
with one another, that it is not easy to 
select a single paragraph, without do- 
ing some degree of injustice to its 
author, by breaking it from others 
which give it an additional force. 

Dr. Chalmers’ views of Christianity, 
are exalted, sublime, and comprehen- 
sive. His mind seizes on the 
outlines of the system, and connects 
the doctrines of the gospel, with per- 
manent principles from which no one 
can rationally dissent. In combating 
those objections with which the theory 
that he advocates may be assailed, he 
makes all the concessions that can 
reasonably be required, but still re- 
tains a sufficiency of ground to sup- 
port his doctrine, and to render tri- 
umphant the cause which he under- 
takes to defend. 

After granting that “ the nature of 
man does not offer one unvaried and 
unalleviated mass of deformity,” and 
allowing that “‘ the classic page of an- 
tiquity sparkles with repeated exem- 

lifications of what is bright and 

autiful in the character of man,” he 

thus proceeds to state the depravity of 
our common nature. 

“The way, then, to assert the depravity of 
man, is to fasten on the radical element of de- 
pravity, and to show how deeply it lies incor- 
porated with his moral constitution. It is not 
by an utterance of rash and sweeping totality 
to refuse him the possession of what is kind in 
sympathy, or of what is dignified in principle— 
for this were in the face of all observation. 
It is to charge him direct with his utter dis- 


loyalty to God. Itis to convict him of trea- 
son against the majesty of heaven. It is to 
press home upon him the impiety of not caring 
about God. _It is to tell him, that the hourly 
and habitual language of his heart is, I will 
not have the Being who made me to rule over 
me. It is to go to the man of honour, and, 
while we frankly award it to him that his 
pulse beats high in the pride of integrity—it 
is to tell him, that he who keeps it in living 
play, and who sustains the loftiness of its 
movements, and who, in one moment of time, 
could arrest it for ever, is not in all his 
thoughts. It is to goto the man of soft and 
gentle emotions, and, while we gaze in tender- 
ness upon him, it is to read to him, out of his 
own character, how the exquisite mechanism 
of feeling may be in full operation, while he 
who framed it is forgotten; while he who 
poured into his constitution the milk of human 
kindness, may never be adverted to with one 
single sentiment of veneration, or one single 
purpose of obedience; while he who gave 
him his gentler nature, who clothed him in 
all its adornments, and in virtue of whose 
appointment it is, that, instead of an odious 
and a revolting monster, he is the much loved 
child of sensibility, may be utterly disowned 
by him. Ina word, it is to go round among 
all that Humanity has to offer in the shape of 
fair, and amiable, and engaging, and to prove 
how deeply Humanity has revolted against 
that Being who has done so much to beautify 
and exalt her. It is to prove that the carnal 
mind, under al] its varied complexions of 
harshness or of delicacy, is enmity against 
God. It is to prove, that let nature be as 
rich as she may in moral accomplishments, and 
let the most favoured of her sons realize upon 
his own person the finest and the fullest as- 
semblage of them—should he, at the moment 
of leaving this theatre of display, and burst- 
ing loose from the framework of mortality, 
stand in the presence of his Judge, and have 
the question put to him, What hast thou done 
unto me? this man of constitutional virtue, 
with all the salutations he got upon earth, and 
all the reverence that he has left behind him, 
may, naked and defenceless, before him who 
sitteth on the throne, be left without a plea, 
and without an argument. 

‘* God’s controversy with our species is 


' not, that the glow of honour or of humanity is 


never felt among them. It is, that none of 
them understandeth, and none of them seeketh 
after God. It is, that he is deposed from his 
rightful ascendency. It is, that he, who in 
fact inserted in the human bosom every one 
principle that can embellish the individual 
possessor, or maintain the order of society. is 
banished altogether from the circle of his ha- 
bitual contemplations, It is, that man taketh 
his way in life as much at random, as if there 
was no presiding Divinity at all; and that, 
whether he at one time grovel in the depths of 
sensuality, or at another kindle with some ge- 
nerous movement of sympathy or of patriotism, 
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he is at both times alike unmindful of him to 
whom he owes his continuance and his birth. 
It is, that he moves his every footstep at his 
own will; and has utterly discarded, from its 
supremacy over him, the will of that invisible 
Master who compasses all his goings, and 
never ceases to’ pursue him by the claims of a 
resistless and legitimate authority. It is this 
which is the essential or the constituting prin- 
ciple of rebellion against God. This it is 
which has-exiled the planet we live in beyond 
the limits of his favoured creation—and whe- 
ther it be shrouded in the turpitude of licen- 
tiousness or cruelty, or occasionally brighten- 
ed with the gleam of the kindly and the ho- 
nourable virtues, it is thus that it is seen as 
afar off, by him who sitteth on the throne, and 
looketh on our strayed world, as athwart a 
wide and a dreary gulf of separation.”— 
pp. 20—24. 

Of the violation of the Sabbath in 
large commercial towns, the Author 
thus traces the awful consequences ; 
and who ever has watched the pro- 

ress of vice, principally originating 
in this shameful prostitution of the sa- 
cred day, will acknowledge with a 
sigh, that the delineation is too strik- 
ing to require any comment. 

«* Another, and still more specific is begin- 
ning, we understand, to be exemplified in our 
own city, though it has not attained to the 
height or to the frequency at which it occurs 
in a neighbouring metropolis. We allude to 
the doing of week-day business upon the Sab- 
bath. We ailude to that violence which is 
radely offered to the feelings and the associa- 
tions of sacredness, by those exactions that 
an ungodly master lays at times on his youth- 
ful dependents—when those hours which they 
wont to spend in church, they are called upon 
to spend in the counting-house—when that 
day, which ought to be a day of piety, is tarn- 
ed into a day of posting and of penmanship— 
when the rules of the decalogue are set aside, 
and utterly superseded by the rules of the 
great trading establishment ; and every thing 
is made to give way to the hurrying emer- 
gency of orders, and clearances, and the de- 
mands of instant correspondence. Such is 
the magnitude of this stumbling-block, that 
many is the young man who has here fallen to 
rise no more—that, at this point of departure, 
he has so widened his distance from God, as 
never, in fact, to return to him—that, in this 
distressing contest between principle and ne- 
cessity, the final blow has been given to his 
religious principles—that the master whom he 
Serves, and under whom he earns his provi- 
sion for time, has here wrested the whole 
interest of his eternity away from him—that, 
from this moment, there gathers upon his soul 
the complexion of a hardier and more deter- 
mined impiety—and conscience once stifled 
now speaks to him with a feebler voice—and 
the world obtains a firmer lodgment in his 


heart—and, renouncing all his original tender- 
ness about Sabbath, and Sabbath employments, 
he can now, with the thorough unconcern of 
a fixed and familiarized proselyte, keep equal 
pace by his fellows throughout every scene of 
profanation—and he who wont to tremble and 
recoil from the freedoms of irreligion with the 
sensibility of a little one, may soon become 
the most daringly rebellious of them all—and 
that Sabbath which he has now learned, at one 
time, to give to business, he, at another, gives 
to unhallowed enjoyments—and it is turned 
into a day of visits and excursions, given up 
to pleasure, and enlivened by all the mirth 
and extravagance of holiday—and, when sa- 
crament is proclaimed from the city pulpits, 
he, the apt, the well trained disciple of his 
corrupt and corrupting superior, is the rea- 
diest to plan the amusements of the coming 
opportunity, and among the very foremost in 
the ranks of emigration—and though he may 
look back at times, to the Sabbath of his fa- 
ther’s pious house, yet the retrospect is always 
becoming dimmer, and at length it ceases to 
disturb him—and thus the alienation widens 
every year, till, wholly given over to impiety, 
he lives without God in the world.”—pp. 
219—222. 


These discourses, from which, if we 
could have spared room, we should 
gladly have given more copious ex- 
tracts, are replete with strong sense, 
and great originality of thought; dis- 
playing much acuteness of investiga- 
tion, and exhibiting a noble effort of 
vigorous intellect, and highly discrimi- 
nating powers. The diction is ner- 
vous, clear, and dignified; and the 
appeals which the author has made 
both to the understanding and the 
heart, in advocating the best of causes, 
if not irresistible, are such as cannot 
be urged in vain. 


Review.—Providence and Grace, as 
exemplified in some account of Mrs. 
Sarah Baker, now living at ° 
12mo. pp. 116. London, Whittemore, 
Paternoster Row, and Hill, Water- 
lane, Blackfriars. 1821. 


We had written a critique on this 
book, but it is suppressed, from a full 
conviction that when the reader has 

rused the extracts which we now 
ay before him, he will not think that 
this volume requires any other recom- 
mendation. We have only to state, 
that as Mrs. Baker is still living, the 
place of her residence is suppressed ; 
and for the same reason, the author, 
who appears to be the pastor whose 
ministry she attends, has concealed 
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his name. But notwithstanding these 
Omissions, the werk contains genuine 
marks of authenticity. The narrative 
is evidently drawn from the pure 
fountain of truth. 


«The infant part of my life was spent at 
——-—-3; where, I believe, I was born. My 
father lived there on a pension he received 
from the government, as the reward of merito- 
rious service, assisted by some little property 
he had contrived to save, by habits of economy 
in former life. He had been abroad in the 
civil service, and for some years resided at 
Colombo, in the island of Ceylon, and was 
usefal to his country in some service, (the 

joulars of which I have forgotten,) which 
sro ener with the king of Candy, a go- 
yvernment in the interior of the island. From 
Ceylon he removed to Madras, where he re- 
sided some time, and then resigning his office, 
he was permitted to return to England upona 

sion, After travelling about the countr 
for the confirmation of his health, he at last took 
up his residence at , where he engageda 
pretty house, pleasantly situated. I believe he 
was induced to de this, from having formed a 
connection with a Miss Millward, whom he 
soon married, and whom I had thehappiness of 
calling mother. Though my father was some- 
what advanced in years, he had never been 

ied before, but having now finished, as he 
supposed, the fatigues of an unsettled life, he 
thought it best to marry, and became a perma- 
nent resident at 
Thong my mother was considerably 

y 


younger my father, I believe they lived 
very together. There was, indeed, a 
want of experience in my mother, and a too 
great readiness to catch at new plans and 
schemes, which soon gave way to something 
newer still, so that, if my father had complied, 
we should have had a fresh house every year. 


But my father’s ent and experience were 
& very proper upon my mother, in.such 
cases ; not that he was unaccomm: 2b 


odating : by 
no means, He maintained authority, and ruled 
in his family, but it was in sach @ -way, as sel- 
dom, or never, gave offence. <b 
‘I was the second of three children. The 
first died when I was only three years old, and 
the third, a boy, was two years younger than 
‘ Partialities in families,’ my father 
used to say,‘ are ; I love both my 
children alike. ” My mother however was not 
80 judicious, and certainly had a decided par- 
tiality for my brother. Whea be ee four years 
of age, I went toa boarding sc’ at a neigh- 
bow she town, where every care was taker of 
my health, and some attention paid to: my 


resume my at sch 
Whos waa chent sine years of age, and 


an pro} om which completely chan 

my prospects, and my course of life: an eveu 
to me truly mournful, my dear father’s death ! 
1 was one day cdlled out of school, and inform- 
ed thet a messenger bad arrived from my {a- 


ther, who, being extremely ill and not oo 
dented to see his children before 


“ As soon as my poor dear father had de- 
parted, my mother fell into an agony of sor- 
row ; it seemed as if we shonld have been de- 
ge of both our parents on the same day. 

er moans were distressing beyond measure, 
aud continued so till after the funeral had re- 
moved from her sight the lamented cause of 
herwretchedness. Time, at length, connected 
with the kind condolences of friends, gmitigated 
her distress ; and the acuteness of her anguish 
gave way to the domestic engagements that 
called for her attention. The loss of my fa- 
ther’s society and protection was not the only 
misfortune she had to experience ; but with it 
the largest part of her income, as my father’s 
pension ceased of course at his death. One 
consequence of which was, that, when I re- 
turned to school, I conveyed a note to my 
governess to inform her, hat at the ensuing 
vacation I must leave her. 

My mother found herself under the necessi- 
ty of leaving the house she oceupied; she took a 
smaller one uear it, and selling a part of her 
furniture, b Pp d of a little addi- 
tional ready money. This, with the strictest 
economy, and a little sewing of the lighter sort, 
she thought would prove sufficient for the 
support of herself and two children. 

‘* My mother had not been long in her new 
situation, before she was visited by some rela- 
tions from London. It is very common for 

rsons when at home, to magnify the excel- 
ency of every thing at a distance ; and when 
abroad, to do the same of every thing at home. 
My mother’s friends were not exempt from 
this weakness ; and from their constantly ex- 
toiling the advantage of a residence in London, 
made her dissatisfied with her own residence 
in the country. Such persons are pests to a 
fainily, and surely a righteous God cannot ap- 
prove of their conduct. toy destroy content, 
the richest jewel of the mind, and leave in its’ 
room a restless and unsettled disposition. 

* The suggestions of her relatives left my 
mother in a very uneasy situation, and some 
pressing trials increased her fretfulness. She 
felt her circumstances greatly straitened too, 
and the peevishness attendant on a discontent- 
ed mind had given such offence te some of her 
friends, who had furnished her with employ- 
ment, that they withdrew their support, Thas 
she found herself getting more and more embar- 

- The property left by my. father was 
fast consuming, and no immediate prospect 
presented itself of bettering her condition. In 
this situation she resolved, at all events, to try 
London, and accordingly made arrangemeuts 
for disposing of her furniture, and removing at 
once. 

“ The prospect of seeing Londen was to me 
very , and I myself with the 
anticipation of all the fine sights I shevid feast 
my eyes upon; when, all at once, my expecta- 
tions were destroyed, by my mother’s propos- 
= take only my brother, and leave me at 

ool, till she found how things succeeded in 
London. I remember the distress I felt. In 
vain I arged her to take me with her ; she pro- 
somewhat pacified me. e spoke to my go- 
verness about providing me board and lodging 
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till she could send fer me, and having settled 
few other articles, took places for herself 
my brother in the stage coach. ” 

**T have not forgotten, and per! shall 
never forget, my angaish when I saw them de- 
part! Alas! I little thought I should see my 
poor mother no more! My eyes followed them 
as long as the coach was in sight, and when I 
could see it no longer, my distress was in- 
describable. I cried and sobbed bitterly. I 
thought my heart would break ; and, notwith- 
standing the tenderness of my governess, tears 
continued to flow a considerable time; how- 
ever, the recollection of my mother’s promise 
to send for me, after a time, quieted me. 

« Almost a month passed a | before we 
heard any thing of my mother. A letter at last 
arrived, from which we learnt that her expec- 
tations bad not been realized, and that the very 
relations who created her first feeling of dis- 
eontent, had blamed her for coming to London, 
and had given her many cold and shy looks ; 
that she had experienced many s, but 
hoped to do better, and soon send for me. This 
was the first and the last letter we received, 
for from that time we never heard a single 
word concerning ber ; and though inquiry was 
instituted by my friends at , and by the 
officers of the parish, not the least tidings were 
heard, nor any clue afforded, by which to dis- 
cover, what e of either my mother or 


brother. 

*« About a month after the receipt of my mo- 
ther’sletter, my governess became uneasy about 
mes She did not know how to act, she knew 

where to look for the payment of my ex- 
pénces, and though she was very affectionate 
and kind, she could not afford to support me 
without some remuneration. The matter be- 
came noised abroad, and a few persons who 
had known my father, contributed something 
and raised a wifing sum for my support, in the 
that my er would soon send for me. 
When afew months had elapsed, and no tidings 
of my mother arrived, these friends became 
tized of supporting me, stating, that although 
they wished me to be taken care ar as they 
families of their own, they could no longer 
assist me, and adding that there was support to 
be obtained from the parish for such as were 
destitute. ‘ 

“ The case was considered among them- 
selves, and at the vestry meeting was submitted 
to the persons present ; the result, was an order 
that I should removed to the workhouse, 
where, however, the master promised that I 
should be tenderly treated. 

“« At length the day fixed on for my removal 
came. My governess, with tears in her eyes, 
called me aside, and said, ‘ Sarah, my dear, T 
would not with you if I could afford to 
I cannot. I-have spoken to 
Mr. Conway, the master of the workhouse, 
and I believe he will use you well. Be a good 

. Remember your prayers, and God will 
bless you. Here is a little testament. which 
belonged to my poor Jane that died. I will give 
it you as a ap week but remember to read 
it, and pray to to help you to anderstand 
it.’ Then’ kissing me most affectionately, she 4 
added, « I shall always be glad to see yon when 
Mr. Conway will let you come. I coald make 


workhouse called for me, and spoke to me very. 
civilly, telling me that I should be with his, 
own children, and should want for nothing. I 
took leave of my governess with an almost 
broken heart, then went to my residence, 

‘* You will suppose that I did not forget m: 
mother. I often inquired of Mr. Conway 
he had heard from her, and every ‘time the 
-——- brought a letter my hopes were raised, 

ut raised only to be the more peg re 
When I was told no letter had arrived, I used 
to go and sit one of the steps at i 
den wicket, and cry till I sobbed again. I 
went to some cross roads not far off, where 
was a guide-post, one of the arms, of 
which was painted ‘ 7’ London.’ Here I wonld 
sit down, and look first at the post and then at 
the road, wishing I could see my mother com- 
ing. I would then tarn slowly away, and with 
tears in my eyes, return to the workhouse. 
One day I was wonderfully delighted to hear 
that an old man had been brought to the work~ 
house from London. I immediately ran to find 
him, and eagerly inquired if he had seen my 
mother. My sorrow, however, was only aug- 
mented by this incident, for he said, rather sur- 
lily, that he had mot seen her, and did not 
know her. 

« One day, however, as I was sitting near 

i London 


| the guide-post Ihave mentioned, the 


stage waggon passed along. I had several 
times noticed it before, as I read upon its 
inted cloth in front, ‘ To THE BULL AND 

OUTH, BULL AND Movtn Street, Lon- 
DON ; I wondered how the drivér could find 
his way so far. Butseeing it this time, | imme- 
diately thought that the waggoner must bave 

‘one right before, and as he must now know 
the road well, he would go right this time too. 
It immediately entered into my childish mind, 
that if I were to follow this waggon, it woul 
take me to London, and there I should see my 

ther and brother. The thought no sooner 
entered my mind than it was acted upon, and 
letting the waggon go some distance before, 
yet not so far as to be out of sight, without 
any thing except the clothes upon my back, 
and even without a bonnet, I ly. comi- 
menced a journey to London. 

“ 1 did not proceed without sorrow. I 
thought of the place I was leaving! I th 
how angry Mr. Conway would be when I was 
missed! I thought too they would fear some 
accident had befallen me, and they would dis- 
tress themselves on my account, and I almost 
resolved to go back! bat the dread of their 
anger on the one hand, and the hope of seei 
my mother on the other, induced me to 
ceed, and I continued to follow the waggon. 

« T continued on my way about nine miles, 
when the horses stopped to bait. I was also 
obliged to stop, and, at some distance behind 
the waggen, I sat down ona large stone by the 
road site, and found rest very desirable and 
pleasant. I had not been there long before an 
old woman came up, and accosting me v 
civilly, asked me several questions. I t 
her i came from ——, and was going to Lon- 
don, to find my mother; and Seo at I in- 
p tended to follow the waggonthere. She seemi- 
ed a little surprised, but said I could never 
hol@ out to’ follow the waggen, and reminded 
me of what had never entered: into my caleu- 


no reply. bat cried exceedingly. 
the compe el-the dan ten the 
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“ons viz, that food woyld be necessary. 
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An Essay on the Utility of Sea-Bathing. 


‘ 


* Bat it’s very tacky, said she, ‘ for I’m g 
td London, and if you'll be content to trav 
with me, I’ll take you safely.’ I was over- 
joyed to hear this, and directly passing by m 
‘ormer guide, the waggon, travelled on wi 
my new guide. 
[To be concluded in our next.] 


Review.—An Essay on the Utili 
Sea- Bathing, &c. By J. W. 


liams, Member of the Royal Coilege 
4 Surgeons in London, and President 

ractitioner in Portsea. Mills, Ports- 
mouth; and Baldwin, Cradock § Joy, 
224. 


Paternoster-Row, 
1820. 


Tue subject of this volume will cer- 
tainly recommend itself as one which 
has claims on public attention. Bath- 
ing has been the practice of all ages, 
from the remotest antiquity to the pre- 
sent time; of all nations, the most 
barbarous, the most civilized; of all 
climes, torrid, frigid, or temperate. For 
amusement, for exercise, or for health, 
we still quit the land for the water, 
and live in an element not our own. 

In this country, and especially 
among the fashionable circles, bathing 
has become the popular, the laxurious 
employ of the summer months. To 
‘those, who during the winter are shut 
up in the smoke, and bustle, and 
crowds of the town, the pure air and 
natural scenery of a mg 
form such a transition, as is better 
known by experience than by descrip- 
tion. The sun, as he approaches the 
northern solstice, half desolates our 
cities; attracting thousands of gay 
and trifling, thousands of emaciated 
and dying creatures, to the edge of 
springs, to the banks of rivers, and 
to the shores of the ocean, where his 
fervid rays are tempered by the cool- 
ing breeze, or evaded in the cooling 
flood. 

We learn from a note in the volume 

before us, that the author is of opi- 
‘nion, that Southsea, in the island of 
‘Portsea, is not the least among the 
‘watering places which adorn the 
‘whole circuit of our coast. 

«The superiority of Southsea, in the island 
of Portsea, for a Bathing station, consists in 
“the fine shingle beach, which slopes off gra- 
dually into the sea, which is by consequence, 
exceedingly transparent and pure. Bathing 
_may be performed here, at any time of tide. 
The whole island is a desirable residence for 
the invalid, being defended on one side by a 


ridge of hills stretching several miles, and 
the gales from the ocean are attempered 
and interrupted by the picturesque high lands 
of the Isle of Wight.”—p. 12. 

It will occur to the reader, that the 
above account of Southsea, is given 
by a “ Resident Practitioner.” But 
it so happens, that we can vouch for 
its accuracy ; having ourselves visited 
the spot. 

Among the thousands who frequent 
the bath, there are comparatively but 
few, who inquire into the principles by 
which it invigorates or restores the 
constitution ; but few who enter into 
the science of the subject. And hence, 
there are not wanting instances, in 
which the injudicious use of the bath 
has promoted, perhaps confirmed, the 
evil it was intended to remove. A 
book, therefore, which professes to 
trace bathing to those physiological 
principles, by which it so variously 
acts upon various constitutions, de- 
serves the notice of those, especially, 
who seek the bath to recruit the ener- 
gies, and repair the wastes, of a dis- 
eased or debilitated frame. Such are 
the professions of the volume before 
us; and as far as we are capable of 
forming a judgment upon the subject, 
they are professions very ably sup- 
ported. 

Mr. Williams is not the first who 
has treated the subject of bathing as 
connected with the doctrine of animal 
heat. This is a department of his 
work, which he seems most maturely 
to have investigated, and therefore he 
speaks upon it with decision and as- 
surance. We submit the following 
quotation, as expressing the author’s 
views upon this particular; for which 
we beg leave to make the author him- 
self responsible. 


“« It may not be unseasonable to repeat the 
conclusion to which our inquiries led us, 
when treating on the use of the cold bath in 
health, viz. to avoid the erroneous and mis- 
chievous custom of cooling, before the act of 
bathing. We have, we trust, fully shown, 
that a large demand on the vital energies, in 
such a state ef exhaustion, would occasion a 
wasteful expenditure of the natural strength, 
and expose the body to the most serious 
effects. In these resorts of the invalid, (wa- 
tering-places,) we too frequently see persons 
slowly walking down to the sea side, lest they 
should become heated, and even reposing 
with careful solicitude on the open beach, 
exposed to the keen blast until they are cool 
enough to bathe. Of all errors, this is one of 
the most fatal; and it were better, like Fal- 
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staff, to plunge into the waters “ hissing hot,” 
than to enfeeble the living forces of the sys- 
tem by so baneful a piece of caution.” —p.72. 


The Essay contains a particular 
enumeration of those maladies, which 
bathing is calculated to remove or 
alleviate. Nervous diseases, scro- 

hula, gout, rheumatism, epilepsy, 
indigestion, and many more of the 
evils which afflict and thin our species, 
are brought forward; many observa- 
tions are made upon their causes, na- 
tures, &c.; and the manner in which 
bathing acts to their cure is pointed 
out. 

Mr. Williams, while he prescribes 
bathing asa remedy in nervous cases, 
has the candour to acknowledge that 
the hypochondriac is often indebted to 
the change, the society, and the re- 
creations of a watering-place, for the 
benefit he experiences ; and this con- 
cession he illustrates with the following 
whimsical story. 


«* The celebrated Sydenham, was once much 
exed with a low-spirited patient, for 
whose relief he had exhausted all the resources 
of his art; but he had the penetration to dis- 
cover, that if he could furnish him with a mo- 
tive of sufficient interest to divert the current 
of his ideas from the cherished theme, he 
might procure him relief. The nobleman was 
therefore informed, that there dwelt at Inver- 
ness in Scotland, a physician of great ahd de- 
served celebrity, in the cure of the disorder 
under which he suffered; and Sydenham told 
his titled patient, since he could do no more 
for him, he would give him a letter to carry 
to the more skilful Dr. Robinson. The no- 
bleman seized the idea with eagerness, imme- 
diately prepared for his long jonrney, and 
from the strong interest of a new motive and 
pursuit, and the various engagements on the 
road, he had forgotten his malady before he 
reached Inverness. On his arrival in that 
town, no Dr. Robinson could be found, after 
the strictest search, and the abused invalid 
resolved to hasten back to London, to load 
his physician with reproaches, for having 
wilfully deceived him. With this paramount 
idea in his mind, which occupied the place of 
his former association of distempered notions, 
he reached home, and instantly summoned 
Sydenham to his presence, and demanded how 
he dared to abuse his confidence in sending 
him on such a fool's errand! Sydenham 
gravely asked, if he found himself relieved ? 
The patient replied, that he was now well, but 
he had not to thank him or Dr. Robinson for 
it, and continued his severest invectives, &c.” 
—p- 108. 


Mr. Williams, it would appear, is a 
strong advocate for the cool treatment 
an cases of fever. He gives pleasing 


interest to his sensible remarks upon 
= subject, by the following narra- 


“The practice of the Persian physicians, 
and of those in the regions southward, is well 
exemplified in the case of Sir John Chardin, 
in the seventeenth century. At Bender, on 
the Persian Gulph, Sir John was attacked 
with the epidemic fever, that raged there, ac- 
companied with delirium. He was removed 
from the bad air at that place, to Laar, and 
was attended by the governor's physician. 
“I am dying with heat,” exclaimed the pa- 
tient.—*‘ I know it,” said his physician, *‘ but 
you shall soon be cooled.” He was ordered 
a cooling confection, some bottles of emulsion, 
and several pints of willow water and ptisan. 
The malignant flame still raged unabated. 
Some snow was then procured of the gover- 
nor; and his apothecary, after filling a large 
vase with willow water and barley water, put 
a large lump of snow into it, and when half 
melted, presented it to his patient to take his 
fill. The bed was then stretched along the 
ground of the room, but it was thought to heat 
him, and the patient was laid on a mat with- 
out any covering, and two men were placed 
at his side to fan him. The air was filled 
with a cool spray from the water constantl 
thrown on the floor. But all this was inef- 
fectual to allay the heat. Sir John was now 

din a chair, and while supported by as- 
sistants, had two buckets of cold water poured 
over him; and his apotliecary then took a 
bottle of rose-water, and bathed his face, 
arms, and breast. The French’ surgeon 
standing by, exclaimed, “ They will kill you, 
Sie?” But Sir John finding himself refreshed 
and recruited, persisted in submitting to the 
native doctors,. congratulating himself on 
being privileged with such delicious. treat- 
ment. His fever abated, and his senses re- 
turned to the astonishment of his own friends, 
who expected that nothing short of death 
could happen to him from so strange a prac- 
tice. During his convalescence, he was or- 
dered emulsions of the cold seeds, and abun- 
dance of raw cucumbers, Water melons, and 
pears, with luxurious draughts of his snow- 
cooled potation, which effectually extinguish- 
ed all his remaining feverish heat.”—p, 144. 


The reader who takes up Mr. Wil- 
liams’ book, expecting to find its pages 
rigidly confined to the subject of bath- 
ing, will be agreeably disappointed: 
Mr. Williams’ excursive imagination 
has travelled into various departments 
of science and literature, and brought 
together a mass of valuable informa- 
tion from all quarters. -Heis indeed 
sufficiently full of his subject, and he 
imparts so much interest to. it, that 
the reader, however thaughtless, or 
however fearful, insensibly resolves 


upon adip. But if this book-sbould 
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be read by the patient, for the presérip- 
tidns, cautions, and directions in the 
use of the cold and warm bath, which 
it contains; it may also be read by the 

hilosopher for its scientific research, 
by the scholar for its numerous clas- 
sic allusions, and by the general reader 
for its fund of miscellaneous and va- 
luable information. 

Mr. Williams has evidently brought 
-to the investigation of his subject, a 
high degree of mental energy, and no 
small share of industry. Neither 
reading, nor study, nor experiment, 
has been spared in the prosecution of 
his work. The quotations we have 
made are an adequate specimen of his 
style, which throughout the whole book 
will be found lively, luxuriant, and 
figurative ; we think too much so, for 
a work whose predominating feature 
is scientific, but perhaps not too much 
so, for the class of readers among 
whom it will most extensively circu- 
late. 

Our commendation of this volume 
is by no means unqualified. It con- 
tains some specimens of what we do 
not hesitate to pronounce negligent 
writing. The ee however, will 
excuse this, when they think of an 


éminent Practitioner, in a populous 
district, whose rapper is never still; 
and whose circle of patients presents 
diseases, so numerous, so diversified, 
that their names alone are more than 


the head of an ordinary person can 
contain. The candour of Mr. Wil- 
liams will excuse our notice of these 
inattentions ; and his pen will correct 
them in the second edition of his Es- 
say. The book is a good book; but 
hé who wrote it can write a better. 


Review.—The Importance of Religion 
- in Early Life ; a Diners delivered 
-at the New Chapel, Portsmouth, on 
; . James Bromley. p. 20. Ports- 
_ mouth ; Mills, Sc. 
Tuis discourse seems to be adapted 
to the situation and comprehension of 
those young persons, for whose benefit 
it was delivered. The observations 
are plain and practical, calculated to 
enforce the necessity of seeking after 
‘a communion with God in early life. 
The motives on which this is urged, 
are obvious to every capacity; and 
the advantages to be derived from 
piety, appear as the inevitable result, 


Revitw.—Epsom Salt not a Nostrum, 
being Remarks on a Tract, entitled 
** Instructions for the proper use of 
Epsom Salt,” $c. By C. W. John- 
son. To which are appended, some 

ed cases of Poisoning, by mistakin: 

Oxalic Acid, and 
substances, for this Salt, By N, 
Goose, 8vo. pp. 36. Baldwin, Cra- 
dock & Joy; and Simphin § Mar- 
shall, 


THERE are not many controversies 
easily to be understood, except by the 
parties engaged in them, and few can 
include more difficulties than those 
which refer to chemical subjects. In 
reply to the claims of Mr. C. W. 
Johnson, Mr. Goose undertakes to 
prove, that no individual has any right 
to demand from the public an exclu- 
sive patronage, either as the maker or 
the vender of Epsom Salt,—that his 
claims to superiority are unfounded, 
—and that the charges brought against 
deleterious articles having been sold 
under delusive appearances, may be 
traced to causes, which have no im- 
mediate connection with the Salt 
under consideration. On both of these 
points, Mr. G. seems to have argued 
successfully; but we think his pam- 
phlet would be more generally accept- 
able, if, divested of personalities and 
local allusions, it had only aimed to 
embrace science, principle, and fact. 


WESLEYAN MISSIONS. 


Tue Wesleyan Missions, which a few 
years since were too diminutive to 
excite much attention, except amon 
those by whom they were opmental’ 
have now attained such a degree of 
eminence, as to hold a conspicuous 
rank in the Christian world. Every 
anniver. brings with it fresh evi- 
dence of their increasing prosperity, 
and furnishes new proofs of the advan- 
tages which result from the active 
co-operation of their advocates, and 
of their beneficial tendency among 
the heathen nations of the earth. 

The annual meeting of the London 
District Auxiliary society, was held 
on the 25th of April, in Great Queen- 
street chapel, Mr. Alderman Roth- 
well in the chair. The Report was read 
bythe Rev. Mr. Watson. Thespeakers 
on this occasion were, the Rey. J. Buck- 
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, L. Haslop, Esq. Rev. E. Grind- 
rod, W. Blair Esq. Rev. J. Anderson, 
S. T. Armstrong, Esq. J. Bulmer, Esq. 
Rev. R. Watson, N. Bingham, Esq. 
Rev. J. Gaulter, Rev. F. Caulder, 
Rev. J. Taylor, Rev. J. Scott, H. 
Noyes, Esq. and the Rev. J. Bunting. 

Of the important objects which they 
had in view, various surveys were 
taken by the respective speakers, 
from every one of which they were 
furnished with motives to persevere 
in the glorious cause which they had 
undertaken to support. The zeal and 
animation manifested on the occa- 
sion, have been seldom equalled, 
perhaps never surpassed. A spirit 
of. genuine philanthropy breathed 
throughout the whole assembly, so 
that speakers and hearers appeared 
to be actuated by one harmonious 
impulse. Several anecdotes were in- 
troduced by the various speakers, 
tending at once to diffuse life through- 
out the assembly, and to illustrate 
the interesting subjects under consi- 
deration. 


Tue annual meeting of this society, 
of which the preceding is only a 
branch, was held on Monday April 
30th, in the New Chapel, City Road, 
London. Prior to the meeting, it had 
been expected, that Joseph Butter- 
worth, Esq. M. P. would preside ; but 
being prevented from attending by 
some unavoidable business, Colonel 
Sandys was nominated, and unani- 
mously requested to take the chair. 
This pious gentleman, who is a native 
of Cornwall, having spent upwards of 
twenty years in India, was intimately 
acquainted with the prejudices and 
general character of the Hindoos, and 
therefore admirably qualified for the 
office to which he was chosen. 

The Report, which was read by the 
Rev. R. Watson, stated, that under 
the direction of ;the committee, nearly 
150 missionaries now filled upwards 
of 100 important stations ;—that up- 
wards of 27,000 members had been 
united in religious society ;—and that 

in the East and West Indies, 
Many thousands of children were in- 
Structed in schools which had been 
established, Ceylon alone containing 
—- 5000, who receive daily instrac- 


The principal speakers on this oc- 
casion were, the Rev. W. Griffiths, 


Col, Munro, Rev. W. Ward, S. Arm- 
strong, . Rev. H. F. Burder, B: 
Shaw. Esq. Joseph Carne, Esq.J. Van- 
der Smisson, Esq. from Hamburgh, 
Rev. T. Lessey, Rev. Jabez Bunting, 
Rev. R. Newton, and Mr. W. G. 
Scarth from Leeds. 

In a compendium like this, it would 
be folly to attempt enumerating even 
one half of the excellent things, which 
were advanced by the various speak- 
ers. Every one seemed to place the 
subject in a light that was new and 
advantageous, and the numerous inci- 
dents which were introduced cannot 
fail to be long remembered by those 
who heard them. 

Of the formidable difficulties which 
obstruct Missionary exertions in India, 
the Rev. Mr. Ward presented an 
awful catalogue. But over these, in 
numerous instances, the gospel has 
risen triumphantly, thus encouraging 
its friends to persevere, and proving 
its origin to be divine. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE 
SOCIETY, 


Oy, the second of May, the seyen- 
teenth anniversary of this astonishing 
institution was held at Freemason’s 
Hall, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s- 
Inn Fields. The Right Hon. Lord 
Teignmouth, President, in the chair. - 

At this anniversary,.the chief spea- 
kers were, the Rey. John Owen,.the 
Earl of Harrowby, the Right Hon. 
Viscount Loughton, the Right Hon. 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, W. 
Evans, Esq. M. P., the Hon. and Right 
Rev. the Lord Bishop of Gloucester, 
the Right Hon. Lord Calthorpe, His 
RoyalHighness the Duke of Gloucester, 
Rev. Thomas Gisborne, Rev. John 
Brown, Lord Bentinck, the Right 
Hon. Charles Grant, Rev. W. Jowett, 
Rev. Jabez Bunting, Joseph John 
Gurney, Esq. George Sandford, Esq. 
and Sir T. D. Ackland. ; 

The Report, which was read by the 
Rev. John Owen, stated, that, during 
the preceding year, 104,828 Bibles, 
and 142,127 Testaments, had been dis- 
tributed ; which, added to those of 
former years, made a totabof 3,201,978. 
It appeared also, from the statement 
given by this gentleman, that the total 
expenditure of the year amounted to 
£75,000, of which £26,270 had: been 
for Bibles, and that the receipts for 


John Poynder, Esq. W. H. Trant, Esq. 


the year amounted to £89,164... 
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It appears from the accounts pre- 
sented at the meeting, that prosperity 
continues to attend the Bible Society 
in every part of the world ;—that the 
prejudices which were formerly raised 
against it have gradually disappeared ; 
—that some of its former enemies have 
lately become its friends ;—that others 
have retired in silence from the contest 
in which they have been vanquished by 
the spirit of benevolence ; that branch 
societies have been formed in the 
mest unpromising regions ;—that their 
numbers regularly increase ;—and that 
none of its illustrious supporters have 
grown weary in well doing. Of the 
benefits which had resulted from the 
circulation of the scriptures, many 
pleasing testimonies were also given, 
drawn from-quarters, where, in all 

robability, had it not been for the 

ible Society, the inhabitants would 
have lived and died without hope, and 
without God in the world. Into the 
languages spoken by the northern na- 
tions of Europe, the Bible had been 
translated: in Arabic, it had been un- 
dertaken by an Abyssinian; and in 
Chinese, a translation of the whole 
scriptures was already accomplished, 
These were grounds of future antici- 
pation, and presages of success. The 
soil was cultivated, the seed was 
sown, and furnished promises of an 
abundant harvest. 


CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


Or this Society, the twenty-first an- 
niversary was held on the 1st of May, 
at Freemason’s Hall, Great Queen- 
street, when the Right Hon. Lord 
Gambier was called to the chair. 

On this occasion, the principal 
speakers were, Rev. Josiah Pratt, 
Hon. Lord Loughton, Rev. W. Dealtry, 
Rev. W. Jowett, Rev. E. Burn, Lord 
Bishop of Gloucester, Rev. Mr. Thomp- 
son, Charles Grant, Esq. Sir Charles 
Macartney, Rev. Dr. Thorpe, Rev. 
Dr. Steinkopff, Hon. and Rev. Gerard 
Noel, and the Rev. D. Wilson. 

The Report, of which an abstract 
was read by the Rev. Mr. Pratt, 
stated, that during the preceding year, 
the society had acquired new acces- 
sion of strength ;—that many indivi- 
duals of considerable influence had 
co-operated in the grand design ;— 
that additional branch societies had 
been formed:—that the scriptures 
were preparing in the Maltese & Abys- 


sinian languages ;—that in Calcutta 
and the northern India district, schools 
had been established, in which about 
2000 children were receiving educa- 
tion;—that in India several native 
schoolmasters had rendered their as- 
sistance ;—that many thousands of 
tracts had been circulated ;—and that 
a great desire for reading the scrip- 
tures prevailed. The receipts of mo- 
nies during the year, amounted to 
£33,921. 10s. 8d. and the total of ex- 
penditure to £31,991. 5s. 10d. 
The speeches delivered at this meet 

ing, chiefly referred to some one or 
other of the articles enumerated in 
the preceding Report. Of the inhu- 
manity which still prevails in India 
towards infants and widows, the Rev. 
Mr. Thompson drew a melancholy 
picture, that completely contradicted 
an opinion which had been propagat- 
ed, namely, that the burning of wi- 
dows was confined to the higher 
classes, and that those who suffered 
were voluntary victims. He had seen 
instances that completely . falsified 
these statements; and the cruelties 
which he had been called to witness, 
demanded our compassionate activity 
and exertions. i 


PRAYER BOOK AND HOMILY SOCIETY. 


On Thursday the 3d of May, the ninth 
anniversary of this society was held 
at Stationer’s Hall, Ludgate-street, 
when, as both the President and Vice- 
President were absent, Joseph Wilson, 
Esq., the treasurer, was called to the. 
chair. 

On this occasion, speeches were 
delivered by — Macaulay, Esq. John 
Poynder, Esq. Hon. and Rev. G. Noel, 
Rev. Mr. Jowett, Rev. Charles Simeon, 
Rev. Daniel Wilson, Rev. Mr. Marsh, 
Rev. Mr. Burn, Rev. W. Dealtry, and 
the Rev. Mr. Bickersteth. 

The Report, which was read by the 
Rev. C. R. Pritchett, the Secretary, 
stated, that the committee had distri- 
buted 8982 bound Prayer Books and 
Psalters, and 49,022 Homilies and 
Tracts. The receipts of the year 
amounted to £1993. 13s. 10d. and the 
disbursements to £2170. 5s.10d. This 
excess of expenditure had arisen from 
the extension of the society’s opera- 
tions to foreign countries. 

In the speeches which were deliver- 
ed at this anniversary, many warm 
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but deserved eulogiums were passed 
on the form of sound words which the 
Liturgy contains, and on the truths of 
the gospel included in the Homilies. 
Between the church of England and 
that of Rome, a striking contrast was 
exhibited; and the interests of the 
former were advocated with much 
eloquence, and warmth of feeling. 
Towards others who were not so cor- 
dially attached to the establishment 
as themselves, a spirit of enlightened 
liberality was displayed, and the 
grand aim appeared to be to do good. 


AUXILIARY BIBLE SOCIETY, LIVER- 
POOL. 


Pursuant to public notice, the anni- 
versary of this benevolent Institution, 
was held on Wednesday, May 16th, 
in the Music Hall, Bold-street. The 
business began about 12 o’clock, at 
which time this large and commodious 
room was nearly filled, with a most 
respectable company. Sir J. Tobin, 
late Mayor of Liverpool, having been 
called to the chair, a general Report 
was introduced; which, after some 
gentlemen had spoken, was succeeded 
by another, referring exclusively to 
that branch which had been conduct- 
ed by the Ladies. But, although both 
of these Reports were admirably writ- 
ten, and their contents deeply inte- 
resting, as they were deemed too long 
to be wholly read, some parts were 
omitted. This plan, if frequently 
adopted, would rarely fail to ensure 
general satisfaction. On public oc- 
casions, the length of the Report is 
almost incessantly a subject of com- 
plaint. Most of those who attend, 
would rather hear a bad speech, than 
a good Report. 

On behalf of the parent Society in 
London, the Rev. Mr. Owen, one of 
the Secretaries, was present, whose 
eloquence, and statements of facts, 
excited a considerable degree of in- 
terest. Several clergymen from the 
town and neighbouring parishes at- 
tended, and spoke in succession, in 
conjunction with various ministers 
belonging to the Independents, Bap- 
tists, Methodists, and Presbyterians. 
Both the place and the occasion exhi- 
bited a kind of neutral ground, on 
which the advocates of jarring senti- 
ments might meet without hostility, 
and for a few moments lay aside the 


creeds. Throughout the day, the ut- 
most harmony prevailed. Under the 
influence of the general wish which 
was manifested, to spread a know- 
ledge of the Gospel among heathen 
nations, party distinctions disappear- 
ed; and mutual pledges were given 
to one another by those present, to 
persevere in the arduous work which 
they had undertaken. The meeting. 
continued until about four o’clock. 
A collection as usual was made at the 
door, which we understand correspond-. 
ed with the benevolent spirit for which 
Liverpool has been long and so justly 
distinguished, but of the exact amount 
we have not been informed. 
(The remaining Anniversaries we ‘hope will be 
given in our next. ) 

Qiterarp Motices. 
Jast published, in 2 vols. 8vo. Memoirs of 
the Mexican Revolution, by William Davis 
Robinson. 

A clear systematic View of the Evidences 
of Christianity, 1 vol. 8vo. By J. Macardy. 

A description of Modern Birmingham, 1 vol. 
8vo. By Charles Pye. 

The Vicar of Iver, a Tale. By the Author 
of the Italian Convert. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

A Compendium of the History of the Jewish 
Kings ; for the amusement instruction of 
Youth ; embellished with sixteen coloured En- 
gravings. 18mo. 3s. 

Two Sermons: one en the death of Mr. J. 
Billing; and the other addressed to Young 
Persons. By J. Styles: D.D. 2s. 

Burder’s Missionary Anecdotes. A new 
edition, enlarged and improved. 12mo. 5s. 

History of the Persecutions endured by the 
Protestants of the South of France, and more 
especially of the department of the Gard, dur- 
ing the years 1814, 1815, 1816, &c. including 
a Defence of their Conduct, from the Revolu- 
tion to the present period. By the Rev. Mark 
Wilks. 2 vols. 8vo. 18s. 

The Support of the Christian wry a 
Sermon, preached at the Nether Chapel, Shef- 
field, before the Associated Churches and Mi- 
aisters assembled there, April 25th, 1821. By 
the Rev. J. Bennett, of Rotherham. i 
Edition, 1s. 6d. 

Spiritual Recreations in the Chamber of 
Affliction, or Pious Meditations in Verse, 
written during a protracted illness of thirteen 
years. By Eliza. Post 8vo. 6s. boards. 

In the Press, in one volume octavo, a Gram- 
mar of the Sanscrit Language, on a new plan. 
By the Rev. Wm. Yates. 

The Bee, No. 22, has just been issued from 
the Caxton Press. ‘ 


The Coronation is expected to take place 
early inJuly. About 2800 medals, nearly the 
size of a half crown, are to be coined. One 
that is very large will be preserved as a me- 


peculiar dogmas of their respective 


morial of this event. 
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Commercial Report. 


_ QUERIES TO CORRESPONDDENTS. 2.—On Jewish Ceremonies. 

: 1.—On Baptism. Scriptor, asks, upon what authorit 

_ A Correspondent who calls himself | Jewish customs are abolished, annette 
Lex, asks, whether Baptism is as ne- | us, since Christ and his disciples con- 
cessary as Circumcision was, even | formed to many, such as the Passover, 
admitting the former to have been | &c.?’ He would be glad to receive a 
substituted for the latter? few observations on ‘his point. 


COMMERCIAL REPORT, LIVERPOOL, MAY 2), 1821. 


Our external commerce still languishes ; and so many obstacles appear to present themselves, 
that we fear a complete revival is rather distant. One great measur? has, however, been aceom- 
plished; we allude to the resamption of Cash Payments by the Bark of England : and in a short 


time, the quantity and quality of circulating medium, necessary for the country, will be ascer- 


tained. It is anticipated by some well-informed men, that a geaeral revival of trade will be 
ccesomeayt upon this measure ; for our own parts, we are not qui‘e so sanguine, and we should 

e to see something like a reciprocity of intercourse establishec: between this and other coun- 
tries ; and we are happy to perceive, that the Committees of Trade are alive to this important 
subject, and, in bringing forward the equalization of the Timber duties, they have given a kind 
of other lines or branches of commerce will receive their investigation. 

n recapitulating the transaetions of our market, since our last, little variety will be found;— 
the prices of most articles have experienced little flactuatioy, though some interest will pro- 


y be excited in perusing the details. 
The sales of Cotton, during the preceding four weeks, amount to 28,270 ess On the 
$oth instant, e Sales by Auction, of this article, took place: the attendance of the trade was 
bumerou Sea Islapds went off heavily, at a depression of 1d. per lb.—Brazils declined 
about }d.—Orleans maintained their previons currency ; the other descriptions experienced no 
variation. The sales of the last week consisted of 6,970 packages, of which the following were 
ivate contract :— 
Bogs, Bowed, 9d. to 1 220 Bags, Demerara, 12d. to 14d. 
450 do. Orleans, 103d. to 13d. 150 do. Geraes, 10d. to 104d. 
40 do. Mobile, . 110 do. Carthagena, 74d. 
80 do. Sea Islands, 17d. to 21d. 220 do. Cuba, 104d. 
120 do. Pernams, 13d. to 134d. 100 do. Swrats, 74d. to 8d. 
90 do. Maranham, 1 250 do. Bengal, 7 


360 do. Bahia, 12d. to 12}d. 
Of British Plantation Sugars, the sales of the month amount to 2250 hogsheads ; the low qua- 
lities have sustained a depression of 1s. 6d. or pe ove. The present rates are certainly 
The following are the quotations : low browns, 54s. to 58s.—middling, 59s, 
to 65 middling, 66s. to 70s. bright, 71s. to 75s.—fine, 76s. to 80s. On the 18th 
t, 1000 bags of Sugars, purchasers at 74s. for good white ; and low whites 
68s. 


The demand for Coffee is far from being animated ; at the last public sale, the prices ruled for 

rara Coffee, fine middling, 128s. to 129s. 6d.—low middling, 119s. to 121s.—ordinary, 
&c. Coocea is in tolerable request. 

off in small quantities, without any improvement in price. Jamaicas, 16s, O, P. have 

been as low as Is. 10d. per gallon, in Brandy and Geneva partake in the same 


dulness. 

Tobacco has undergone little or no variation ; the demand for home consumption and export 
being very limited. 

American Rice is more inquired after ;—at 30s. to 32s. per cwt. d. p. 

Naval Stores.—The late imports of ine have been all disposed of, at 12s. to 13s. per 
cwt. All the late arrivals of American have likewise been sold at 13s. 6d. to 15s. per 
+ ag There has been no import from Stockholm as yet, the price is nominally 18s. per barrel. 

ine Timber is very steady at 204d. per foot, and large quantities are daily taken out of the 
market. Several canons of Timber, from Memel and Dantzig, are on the way. 

Dyewoods are rai more inquired after. Campeachy Logwood, fetches £9. to £9. 58. 
Cuba Fustic, £9. per ton. 


Tallow is recovering from its late depression, and Y. C. sells readily at 50s. 6d. Palm Oil 


has advanced to £35. tun. : : 
The imparts of Hides from Buenos Ayres still continue on a large scale, and very extensive 


sales have taken place,—the prices are to 93d for quality, whilst a few prime have 
ined 10d. to perlb. Horse Hides, 6s.-to 7s. 
@ transactions in our Corn Market are very inconsiderable; a great dulness prerebty 
without producing much declension of price. English Oats, and Barley, are rather lower.— 
Sour Floar, in bond, has attracted the notice of speculators.—500 barrels of New Orleans, have 
been sold at 13s. 3d. per barrel, in bond. 
There have been some arrivals of New Irish Butter, and Cork new-3ds. sells at 88s. per ewt- 
__ Several vessels which went out from hencc to the Seal Fishery, on the new-discovered group 
of slands, situated to the south of Cape Horn, have returned to London with full cargoes. 
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